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BLENDED WHISKEY 


Ask your dealer. He'll tell you: Every 
drop of whiskey in SCHENLEY Royal 
Reserve you now buy must come from pre- 
cious pre-war reserves. For all SCHENLEY 
distilleries are producing alcohol for war. 

To make these reserves last, they must 
be portioned out... used in moderation. 
So you won't always find SCHENLEY every 


Llheres still enough available 


FOR SOME OF THAT SCHENLEY 2” 


place, every day. But you will find it more 
often than you’d think. 

If your dealer does not have SCHENLEY 
today, ask again tomorrow. If you will 
cooperate by making your bottle go 
further... enjoying your SCHENLEY in 
moderation—there will be enough to go 
"round nicely for as long as the war lasts. 


Zo enjoy iz moderation 


BACK THE ATTACK BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


straight whiskey, 7 years old. 


86 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 vears or more old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% ne! 
distilled from fruit and grains. 23 straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17% 


Schenley Distillers Corporct: 


spirits 
V.Y.¢. 
; 0 ( 
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NO BETTER ASSURANCE OF A 


SUCCESSFUL BACK-TO-WORK ERA 


EFORE the Third War Loan drive, 

Detroiters had bought over $380,000,000 
worth of government bonds, Besides they 
had on deposit in savings banks $439,843,- 
756—nearly a BILLION DOLLAR BACK 
LOG for a post war world, and the sum 
total is growing mightily every day. De- 


troit will also be called upon to meet a 
demand for EIGHT BILLION DOL- 
LARS worth of motor cars, once the 
battle flags are furled. Now is the time to 
sell Detroiters and keep them _ sold, 
through the columns of Detroit’s only 
morning newspaper. 


August Average Net Paid Circulation—384,635 


Che Detroit Free Press 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., Natl. Representatives 


A Cocktail Instead of a Bromide 


Relax, friend. Pick up your pen and write your long-lost 
chum a letter, for letter writing can be fun according to 
the handbook of letter-writing and etiquette commonsense, 
just issued by the Eaton Paper Corp. 


It's all very simple. First, forget all the letter writing 
rules you learned in the first half of the sixth grade. Make 
your letter more dashing with dashes . . . flavor your news 
with the spice of comparison . . . give your reader the fun 
of reading—between the lines . . . get off your literary 
stilts, and while you may not become as famous as Lord 
Chesterfield, at least you can rest assured that the words 
between the hail and farewell will be eagerly read by your 
lucky recipients. And your letter will act as a cocktail in- 
stead of a bromide. 


The sixth edition of “Its Fun to Write Letters” has just 
rolled off the presses. Originally prepared several years 
ago, the contents of the latest issue include a special section 
on ‘Letter Writing in Wartime,” including a special essay 
by H. A. Overstreet on ‘The Relationship of Letters to 
Morale.” 


Stress is laid on the do’s and don'ts of writing to men 
in the armed forces: 


Keep the tears at home: If you've sprained an ankle, 
don’t tell him. He'll worry about you. If your boss snarled 
at you, don’t weep on your serviceman’s shoulder by mail. 
He's got troubles of his own, so keep yours to yourself. 


. . Write from the heart: It never did any soldier, 


sailor, or marine any harm to know he’s still the most 
important thing in your life, so don’t hide your torch. 


“Keep the tears at 


oe . Write One day, a few months ago, one of Miss Sutton’s cus 

from the heart.” tomers came with her sister who was as short as she was 
tall. “Can't you do something for her? We're so tired 0! 
everyone calling us Mutt and Jeff?” 

The finished creation evidently did the job, for within 
ten days more than ten other “trés petite femmes’ came 
to Miss Sutton, and today there are almost as many short 

SaLes MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth except in May and November, when it is published three times a mont! i dated 
the first, tenth and twentieth; copyright October 1, 1943, by Sales Management, Inc., 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa., with ec al and 
executive offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. Entered as second class matter Me: 1924 


“. ... Sound like yourself: Put your humor in your pen 
and talk to him on paper. He doesn’t want to hear that 
‘It’s been raining all week.’ He wants to remembe: how’g 
you say, “You've got to have water-wings to get ‘o work 
these days.’ .. .” 


The 36-page book is printed by offset on a light green 
laid stock, the text in black and the numerous illustra. 
tions, which are done in pen-and-ink and wash te: nique, 
in black and sage green. The cover is printed in black ang 
mimosa yellow. 


Reference to Eaton products are carried as marginal com. 
ments and do not intrude into the reading matter 


Momma, Look at the Hat 


Do you know a tall girl who wears a hat resembling the 
top steeple of the neighborhood church or a little “‘itsey. 
bitsey” who has a yen for a frying-pan-type of bonnet with 
a feather-duster trim and a bit of spinach added for glam. 
our? 


This is not startling, according to Sue Sutton, New 
York City hat designer, who specializes in designing chap. 
eaux for the very tall and very small women. Nine times 
out of ten, Miss Sutton maintains, it’s the six-foot girl 
who yearns for a high-hat type of bonnet, and a five-foot- 
two, eyes-of-blue female who hankers for a squat type of 
hat, dipped down to the very tip of her blunt pug nose. 


Now the most sober practical women seem to shed their 
practicality as soon as they step into a hat shoppe. ‘I want 
what I want and you give it to me,” is the war cry. And 
the trick is to give them what they want, but to make the 
vunnet flattering and becoming as well. 


Sue Sutton is a very tall girl herself. As she puts it, 
there’s just a mere six-feet-one-inch of her. Since she was 
a kid at high school, she’s been designing hats for herself 
and for her friends. After graduating from the Pratt 
School, where she majored in fashion design, she decided 
to tackle the problem of hats for the tall. 


First step in the new venture was a mailing to about 25 
very tall acquaintances. “Would you like to buy a hat 
which would make you look inches shorter than your 
favorite beaux? I can do it.” Five of the 25 came arunning 
Today, Miss Sutton has a clientele of more than 300 six: 
feet tall women, including many of New York’s most fa 
mous models and showgirls. 


The trick of the “shortening’’ effect is all in the drape 
of the crown, the slant of the feather, the tilt of the bow. 
One-sixteenth of an inch in the direction of the red, red 
rose, on the side, may mean the difference between looking 
big and awkward, and tall and graceful. 
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N 0S ranger lo Congress is FARM JOURNAL 


. millions of acres rich and verdant, millions of toilers on farm and 
range”’—Congressman Bly is launched in oratorical flight. But he’ll soon 
come back to earth, for he holds a copy of the FARM JOURNAL. Indeed, 
he’s about to advocate a rural program puissantly outlined in that very 
issue. We’re sorry the Congressman had to borrow that FARM JOURNAL. 
The paper shortage is a hard fact, however, and our present printing of 
2,700,000 copies is all consigned to paid-in-advance rural subscribers. 


Rural Americans are the country’s most closely-knit, politically -intelligent 
group. They depend on the FARM JOURNAL for the prompt presentation 
of facts relating to their problems. And while its circulation must move 
forward slowly for the present, the FARM JOURNAL is by far the larg- 
est rural magazine in America. Whether you dream of three acres and 
freedom, or want to fathom the bedrock details of American economy, 


you'll enjoy reading the FARM JOURNAL. 


t Of the 
FIRST FOUR 
General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


JOURNAL 
ann Farmers Wife 


Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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BEFORE the war— 
DURING the war— 
AFTER the war— 


Because thousands of New Jersey indus- 


years before Pearl Harbor—war orders 
gravitated to this section—where these 
plants will continue producing, without 


| trial plants had been in operation for 
| peaks and valleys, after the war. 


Concentrated in the six-county Newark 


area are 6,211 diversified, non-seasonal 
industrial plants with war orders totaling 


\ 
} $6 BILLION + $166 MILLION 


For the rate of continuing increase... 
see the chart. For the ONE newspaper 
that covers this market . . . it's The 


See, 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


| 
| 


girls as long ones who are coming to Sue Sutton \, i; 
hat problems. 


Miss Sutton’s prices are almost as high as her customen 
If you're just an average size, average-looking woman, Sy. 
Sutton, says you’d be a sucker to buy a hat from ‘er, By 
if there are a couple of inches at stake, most women are 
willing to pay the price. 


New York’s Book Row 


Harried business men, up to their ears in research, might 
well make a memo of a short-cut to obtaining ou! of-print 
books—and that is an association called ‘The Fourth Aye 
nue Booksellers,’ 73 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Twenty of the thirty-odd dealers in second-hand books in 
New York’s “Book Row” are members of this guild, which 
pools inquiries for books, so that each dealer may quote 
prices on any particular book or books he may have in 
stock. 


No one could get rich by operating a second-hand book 
shop. The men in the business say they don’t know why 
they stay in it. The owner of a bookshop usually feels that 
he is lucky if he averages a profit of $35 a week. To keep 
his head above water, a dealer—and his employe—must 
have a fair education, wide general knowledge, and a good 
memory. He must remember facts—that Adam Bede is 
fiction, and that George Eliot (a woman) wrote it. 


There is considerable diversity in the sales methods of 
members of the New York association. One of them, Louis 
Kirschenbaum, proprietor of the American Book Auction, 
sells his wares only at auctions. Books sold at auction are 
bringing higher prices since the country has been at war, 
says Mr. Kirschenbaum. “But people don’t buy second: 
hand books as freely as they did in the old days. Years 
ago, they liked to browse, and they bought on impulse 
Everyone is in a hurry now, and everyone has a specialty 
Customers come to get specific books and if they can’t get 
them, they don’t buy.” 


The secretary of the association, Stanley Gilman, ha 
a small bookshop of his own, but this does not prevent him 
from getting out a daily mimeographed sheet listing “books 
wanted,” and delivering it to members by eleven A.M. In 
behalf of the group, he also writes sales letters to librar 
ians, inviting their patronage. 


“Once the bug bites you, you're in the old book busines 
for the rest of your life.’ That's the explanation most 0! 
the Book Row people give for their choice of vocation. But 
Jack Tannen, of Biblo & Tannen, has a further explana 
tion. ‘Deep down in our hearts we all live in the hope o! 
running across a Tamerlane,” he says. 


Book dealers are extremely conscious of Tamerlane, 4 
book of poems written by Edgar Allen Poe and publishes 
at his own expense. There were 500 volumes in the edi: 
tion, and it is believed that not more than ten were sold, 
and probably less than 100 were circulated. In recent yeats 
ten or eleven have come to light, bringing prices rangi 
up to $25,000 apiece. “Chances are that those unaccounted 
for have been destroyed,” said Mr. Tannen. “But still, 
the back of my mind, there’s always the thought that some 
day in a pile of dusty books, in an attic or a basement 
I'm going to run across a batch of Tamerlanes.” 


SALES MANAGENEN!T 


YANKEES Aive_Lézee TO SUCCESS 
IN NEW ENGLAND RADIO 


HE YANKEE NETWORK advertisers are 
[soem to the New England retailer as 
well as to the consumer. For these advertisers, 
Yankee gets real cooperation from its mer- 
chants — druggists, grocers and others. 

There is no secret formula — no high pres- 
sure. It's as simple and genuine as New Engiand 
sincerity. 

Each of Yankee's twenty stations is a home- 


town station, a successful local enterprise, owing 


its existence to local good will — to the grocer 
and druggist and other merchants who treat its 
management as friends, not as strangers ''com- 
ing to town for a clean up." 

This hometown acceptance is what makes 
Yankee '"'client-helps" something directly pro- 
ductive and more effective than long-distance, 
hit-or-miss "impacts." 

If you're coming into New England, let Yankee 
introduce you to the New England retailer in 
tried and true New England style — in 20 mar- 

Ww A . kets reached directly by the Yankee pipe line. 


» N17 . rreena wigs) 
\  llagS ic orNothing 
~~ 5 93 


28 agen soak 


gem «THE YANKEE NETWORK 


wel ENG 75 


ee he INCORPORATED 
ic Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


= 21 BROOKLINE AVENUE EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
nonemg — BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Exclusive National Sales Representative 
{9 ete 


ACG PTANCE is THE YANKEE NETWORK'S FOUNDATION 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 1, 1943 


F-l-a-s-h!!! 
Forbids Commission Increases 


A NEW TREASURY DEPARTMENT RULING (TD,- 
5295, dated September 4, 1943) is designed to freeze the 
earnings of all salesmen and sales executives receiving more 
than $5,000, at the amount received in their latest tax year. 
The gist of the ruling is that men working on straight 
commission, salary and commission, draw and commission 
or percentage of the profits may not be paid more in 1943 
than they received in 1942, without securing Treasury 
Department approval. 


Treasury Ruling 


Those earning less than $5,000 are not affected because 
the WLB has jurisdiction over earnings up to that amount, 
and it permits increases in commission earnings. We have 
iton high Treasury authority that the ‘tent of the amended 
ruling is to hit only at those who are waxing fat on com- 
missions from war contracts. 


Yet the ruling as written, and as it may be enforced, ap- 
plies to all commission salesmen over $5,000, and you will 
be subject to penalty if, without Treasury approval, you 
pay any salesman in that category more than he received 
last year. There will be a storm of protest, and the Treasury 
may reverse itself—but don’t be too sure of that. Local 
ofices of the Salary Stabilization Unit have received instruc- 
tions and may, by the time you receive this bulletin, have 
supplies of a new exemption form, SSU1. 


We recommend that you be prepared to: (1) Place all 
the facts about your commission plans and your selling 
operations before the nearest offices of the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Unit. (2) Request permission to pay an amount equal 
to your current commission rate applied to the volume of 
business each salesman produces. (3) If a large portion of 
your 1943 business comes from new customers, stress that 
fact plus the point that increased commissions reflect the 
heavier burden of salesmen in servicing customers, that old 
customers would go to competitors if not continuously and 
skillfully contacted, that increased commissions are the 
result of a greater expenditure of the salesman’s effort, that 
if salesmen cannot receive any more money, they will resign 
and you will be at a competitive disadvantage. 


Treasury officials tell us that prompt attention will be 
given to appeals for exemption. But if you doubt, as you 
well may, that the Treasury will either reverse itself or be 
lenient, get in touch with your Congressmen and Senators 
and make them start remedial action on Capitol Hill. 


Do not take any chances of letting the morale of your 
over $5,000 men break down. Tell them that you are re- 
questing approval for your present contract with them. 
Give serious consideration to telling those who have earned, 
ot who are slated to earn, more money this year than last 
that, pending Treasury approval, you are holding the excess 
in escrow for them until you can get a ruling. If you are 
ameniber of a sales manager's club, urge the officers to ap- 
Point . special committee to work on this tremendously im- 
portant problem. See that your tax accountant or tax lawyer 


keeps you posted on the latest interpretations and other de- 
Velopments. 


OcToOBER 1. 1943 


The 1918-1943 No. 1 Trend 


ON SM’s TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY it seems ap- 
propriate to try to figure out the most significant trend in 
the past quarter-century. . . . In our opinion it was the 
wedding between Washington and business. Today's 
younger executives doubtless think of it as a shotgun wed- 
ding. But it wasn't. 


Washington in 1918 was the name of an attractive city. 
A business executive might take a week off and bring his 
wife and kiddies to see the White House and the Dome 
and Mount Vernon. Then he went back to business. 


Today Washington is no longer a city. It is judge, jury, 
police force, counselor, sales prospect extraordinary and 
tax collector to the business man. No longer does an ex- 
ecutive take a week off to come to Washington. Today 
he takes an occasional week off from Washington to at- 
tend to his business. 


With the simultaneous birth of SALEs MANAGEMENT and 
the end of World War I, a robust, blowzy nation left its 
uncultured two-fisted fight for money to take a crack at 
some of the boys who had succeeded too well in the free- 
for-all. 


They asked for regulation—and in the ensuing 25 years 
they certainly got it! 


In 1919 when the young and relatively untried Federal 
Trade Commission acted upon a competitor's complaint 
and ordered the Aluminum Company of America to sell a 
subsidiary because there was an alleged monopoly in re- 
straint of free trade and competition, the bell was sounded 
in the steeple. For good or bad, sales, distribution and 
business in general had its first real taste of what was to 
come. 


It was a wedding of business and government. Business 


Foods Now and in the Last War 
PER CENT Ten Selected Foods on July 13, 1943, Were PER CENT 
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Much of our griping against Washington muddles and bottle- 
necks, particularly in OPA, looks unjustified when we meas- 
ure the effectiveness of price control today as compared 
with the first war. This Chicago Tribune chart shows 10 rep- 
resentative foods, only one of which is as expensive today 
as in the 1914-1918 period. . . . Babson’s current chart of 
40 commodity prices shows that the level is 189.6, as compared 


with 240 in 1918. 
first 
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Where the record-breaking income is going is made clear by 

this chart. As compared with 1939 our income for the first 

half-year was exactly double, but the income of employers 

and capitalists failed to reach the national average. Both 

factory wages and farm income ran head and shoulders 
above the average. They are the new rich. 


was the heavy lover and virtually asked government to be 


his bride. 


When business went to Washington for more informa- 
tion, it quite naturally asked more help from existing 
Washington fledglings—the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, the Federal Trade Commission, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Little did business realize how prolific Wash- 
ington would be in spawning other bureaus and depart- 
ments which would directly influence the course of busi- 
ness. What business gets from Washington today—for 
better or for worse—is so well known that it need not be 
repeated. 


Sales Prospects Are Global 


WITH WAR'S END IN SIGHT, every foreign purchasing 
mission is busy assembling a list of its country’s post-war 
requirements which can be purchased in the United States. 
According to a bulletin of Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc., there are today in Washington 47 purchasing com- 
missions sent by our various Allies—10 military missions, 
37 civilian missions. They tell of a chap who is a new 
kind of Washington representative, an executive of a large 
manufacturing company. But unlike the majority of busi- 
ness men who spend most of their time in Washington 
these days, this man does not plead with WPB for more 
material, or reason with OPA economists, or try to calm 
the Truman Committee. His is the full-time job of laying 
the ground work for post-war selling to foreign countries. 


SM knows of a development in one of the big building 
material companies where one of the most important ex- 
ecutives has been relieved of his regular duties and dele- 
gated to devote his entire time and that of a staff to work- 
ing on the probable building requirements in occupied 
countries. The company thinks that this will be the biggest 
single market it has ever had. 


Jack Aspley tells of a friend of his who is a consulting 
export manager for several big corporations and who is 
advising his clients to send a good man to Brazil and keep 
him there. He argues that Brazil is very U. S.-minded 
right now, that it has the credits here to pay for much of 
what her importers will buy, and that while other South- 
American countries will be good bets later on, right now 
Brazil is in front. 
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Gasoline Problem No Better 


WISHFUL THINKERS KEEP PREDICTING tha: more 
gasoline will be available for salesmen and other civilians, 
but a current analysis by the National Research Bureau js 
sobering, to say the least. They quote these figures: oil 
production during the four pre-war years averaged 3,500.. 
000 barrels daily. Military needs were negligible. Now 
production is 4,000,000 barrels daily. 


The military takes 1,000,000 exclusive of aviation. Avi- 
ation takes another 1,000,000. That leaves 2,000,000 for 
industrial and civilian use, or a little more than half the 
amount used in pre-war ‘‘normal’’ years. Price ceilings dis- 
courage ‘‘wildcatting” and the opening of new wells. Pres- 
ent producing areas could turn out more oil, experts say, 
but more pumping would shortly cause a drop in pressure, 
bring a greater oil shortage later. The bureau ends its an- 
alysis as follows: Look for an end of gas rationing when 
Germany is licked and the armed forces need less of it, 
and not before—whether rubber is plentiful or scarce. 


Significant Shorts 


More Reading of Business Papers: F. 1. Lackens, ad- 
vertising manager, The Hays Corp., and president of the 
N.1.A.A., tells us that an inquiry among department heads 
shows that today they read the advertising pages of busi- 
ness papers even more carefully than the editorial pages, 
because the advertisers skeletonize the information so that 
it can be absorbed quickly. “Time is the thing right now, 
and a large share of these fellows are scanning the ads for 
new products, new materials, new uses for old products 
and materials, and short cuts to production.” 


Nevada’s Best Profession: A friend who is one of 
Reno's temporary residents sends us a clipping from the 
local paper in which one of the gambling joints adver- 
tises for ‘lady clerks between the ages of 21 and 35 capable 
of learning to deal games at Harold’s Club under expert 
teachers. . . . This is an excellent chance to learn the high- 
est-paid profession in this state.'’ Nevada's incomes are very 
high, as you will see from the November 10 issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


Top Scoring National Ads: The Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the A.N.P.A. has just released a helpful brochure, 
“Are People Reading Institutional Ads?’, a study of 15 
outstanding wartime ads whose readership has been meas- 
ured by the Advertising Research Foundation. All of the 
highest-ranking ads—Bethlehem Steel, Standard of New 
Jersey, Westinghouse, U. S. Rubber and others—are ones 
where industry sets out to help people solve their wartime 
problems instead of talking just about themselves and their 
products. 


Radio’s Worst Minutes: CBS, with the cooperation 
of many of its clients and stations, is trying to eliminate 
“hitch hikers” and “cow catchers.” Tune-outs are plentiful 
when an advertiser closes his program ahead of time and 
tacks on a “hitch hiker,” when that is followed by a hut 
ried station-break announcement for another product. and 
when that in turn is followed by a ‘‘cow catcher” for 1 new 
program, making three spot announcements between two 
programs. CBS has published an effective brochure 3 vainst 
this triple-threat to radio advertising. 
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Ralph E. Smith has been made 
general sales manager, Cereal De- 
partment, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. ile has been with Ralston 
thirteen years—two years as man- 


A. A. Feldman is now saies man- Gordon C. Estes, former mer- 
ager, Replacements Sales, Prest-O- chandise manager, Certain-Teed 
Lite Battery Corp., Indianapolis. Products Corp., Chicago, has been 
Since 1940 he has been manager, named general manager, Jones & 
Southwestern Division, Auto-Lite Brown, Inc., Pittsburgh, distribu- 
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How Six Sales Organizatwns Are Meeting 
Their War Problems 


Sales Management 


vf odttun 


pass completely unnoticed. 


Sales Management Lights Its 
Twenty-Fifth Candle 


In normal times a 25th birthday would call for a little ‘bration 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S editors, but these are war times, and mai 
more important than a magazine’s birthday. 


» things 
However, we can’t let the 


In these pages we sketch in the backgroung 
SM’s early days and point out a few of the significant changes in the mar 
ing picture over the past quarter-century, with articles by staff editors, 
first publisher, and the first of hundreds of important sales executives 
have contributed to our pages. 

Mr. Kneibler, whose article appears here, wrote the feature article in § 
MANAGEMENT'S first issue dated October, 1918. 
years to comment upon the way the service approach in selling has 
planted the old idea of loading the buyer—then forgetting him 


Now he looks back over 


—The Editors of Sates Min acemey 


The Service Approach in Selling: 
Lessons the Years Have Taught Us 


When SALES MANAGEMENT was a pup, nobody worried about the 


buyer’s problems. Salesmanship was still in the cigars-and-stories 


era. Today it is approaching the status of a profession, and cus- 


tomer-loyalty and good-will are a firm’s most prized possessions. 


BY A. 


R. KNEIBLER 


Vice-President, Coopers, Inc. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


OTH as a salesman, and later 

as sales manager at Baker- 

Vawter, I learned that because 

of the nature of our product 
—ofhce supplies and equipment—we 
simply could not sell on the basis of 
price competition with local printers, 
who seemed to be ever willing to cut 
below our prices on printed materials. 
What we had to learn to sell was a 
result—how correct office procedure 
was essential to the management of 
any business—and then we had to 
show how our product would help to 
obtain that desired result. 

We assumed, and asked the cus- 
tomer to assume, that the Baker- 
Vawter name on the product was his 
guarantee that the quality was the 
best obtainable, and then proceeded 
to show him that we were selling a 
service that fitted his own peculiar 
problems, and a service that no small, 
local supplier could provide. 

In the twenty-five years that have 
passed, I believe most successful com- 
panies have learned to follow the 
same selling wae 9 The result is 
that today’s successful sales manager 
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is no longer simply a star volume man 
who writes letters and takes care of 
important customers. He has become 
a great deal more than that. 

Today, he is a man who has proven 
himself to be an intelligent builder. 
He works from a plan, and with a 
purpose. He relies, not only on his 
own personal experiences, but also on 
carefully kept statistics and charts 
which he analyzes thoughtfully. He 
studies his product and makes him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the 
nature of the people it must be sold 
to, and with their problems. He sets 
out to hire salesmen who have the 
proper combination of character, in- 
telligence, and experience to fit into 
his broad, over-all plan of selling. 
And, having found these men, he 
plans their continued education on a 
carefully conceived, serious basis. His 
bulletins to his men are built to a 
pattern, and are full of answers to the 
questions: “What? Why? How? 
When?” They are written and edited 
as carefully as though they were going 
to be printed in a large metropolitan 
daily, or in a slick paper magazine. 


It may seem like a far cry from 
selling the Baker-Vawker system of 
achieving better figure results in an 
office, where the bill was charged to 
expense, to selling men’s underwear 
to retail merchants for re-sale to con- 
sumers—and yet the basic principles 
are the same. 

The old-time underwear salesman 
carried a pocket full of cigars and a 
brain full of stories. He made his 
territory once a season. Because under- 
wear was sold by the pound, he was 
an expert on poundages, yarn counts, 
and construction details. He wasn't 
especially interested in the merchant's 
problems. His own principal concern 
was to sell the merchant as much 
underwear as he could within the 
shortest possible period of time. 

He didn’t know much about figures, 
turnover, necessary profit margins, 
store display and advertising, and the 
other things that were of real concern 
to the retailer. Nor did he know much 
about masculine physiology, and how 
underwear could be designed and made 
to achieve certain results considered 
highly desirable by the ultimate con- 
sumer. There were many ditliculti¢s 
surrounding our early efforts to g¢t 
underwear salesmen to sell uncerweat 


from picture books, to talk advertising 
instead of yarn counts, turnover 1 
stead of heavy inventories, window 
displays instead of poundages. ind to 
rely on ‘magic lanterns’’—as slide- 
sound films were dubbed—insicad of 
counting solely on their own agit 


tongues. 
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combination of all of 
things we have talked about: Picking 
the right type of man to start with; 
training him correctly and making 


his education a continuing project; 
making certain that the product 
merited presentation to the merchant 
and the public; and using modern 
techniques of selling, sales promotion, 
and advertising, produced results that 
were quite satisfactory. 

We sold results, not merchandise. 
We told our men again and again 
that, “We sell merchandising ideas 
and profits, and use Jockey under- 
wear merely as the vehicle which 
helps the dealer obtain certain highly 
merchandising and profit results.” 
Our men set up systems of inventory 
control in retail stores and made them 
work. They advised the dealer on his 
advertising and display problems. 
Through sound films and_ specially 
written books, they helped him train 
his retail sales personnel. And on Sat- 
urdays. when the merchant was too 


busy to talk business, they got right 
behind the counters of retail stores, 
and not only helped the retail sales 
people, but also met ultimate con- 
sumers face to face. 


In fact, where our Jockey line was 
concerned, it was possible for a 


Coop. man to make a trip through his 
territory carrying nothing but his 
portfolio of store operating figures 
and ccaler helps. He didn’t have to 
Carry any samples. The merchant 
assumed that our product was good, 
and shat our national advertising 
Woul’ put the consumer in a mood to 


buy. tic regarded the Cooperman as a 


mérc!andising consultant’’ who came 
in per odically to counsel and advise 
on proslems of store selling and oper- 
ation 
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As a result, we developed some 
8,000 very loyal accounts throughout 
the United States and some twenty- 
odd foreign countries. 

I have cited our own experience not 
through any desire to “toot Coopers’ 
horn” but simply because, first, 1 
happen to be very familiar with it; 
second, because I regard it as typical 
of the changes that have taken place 
during the last generation. 

Twenty-five years ago at Baker- 
Vawter, we were, in a sense, pioneers. 
There wasn’t much consumer or cus- 
tomer research in those days. The 
thought that the problems of the cus- 
tomer were more important than the 
problems of the manufacturer would 
never have occcurred to a great many 
sales managers. 

Today, most successful companies 
realize that if they can succeed in 
solving the customer's problems for 
him, and in helping him to obtain the 


results which he considers important, 
their own problems will be largely 
ones of getting enough labor and 
enough materials to keep their fac- 
tories busy enough to meet demand. 

There is, of course, no philanthropy 
involved in this seemingly generous 
attitude. It is simply a matter of sound 
business practice, since whatever helps 
the other fellow is bound to help you. 
It is, however, one of the most signifi- 
cant developments in business history 

and I hope that the so-called te- 
formers and attackers of big business 
will make themselves a little more fa- 
miliar with it. The sales manager’s job 
used to be one of “getting rid’ of 
whatever his company chose to make. 
Today his job is one of helping to 
steer his company and his sales force 
along the lines indicated by the needs 
of his company’s customers—and of 
the ultimate consumers, if the product 
is offered for resale. 


How--and Why--Sales Management 
Magazine Was Started 


BY J. C 


HE idea of a magazine for 

sales managers was what you 

might call an evolution, rather 

than a birth. It started back in 
1913 when I was a reporter on one of 
the advertising business publications 
published in New York. 

I had been assigned to do a story 
on how advertising helps salesmen. 
One of my calls was made at the 
office of the sales manager of the 
adding machine division of the Amer- 
ican Can Co., an independent thinker 
and a sales manager who got things 
done. In the course of our talk he 
said: ‘I’m glad to see that you fellows 
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over on Thirty-first Street are begin- 
ning to pay some attention to sales 
managers. One would think, to read 
the advertising papers, that sales man- 
agement was nothing more than a 
little tail stuck on the end of the 
advertising dog. One of these days 
some smart guy is going to publish a 
magazine for sales managers which 
will help them to manage a sales 
organization without having to read 
through a lot of stuff about what copy 
appeal most quickly separates a man 
from his money; whether the negative 
appeal is better than the positive; and 
what color envelopes get the best 
results in direct mail.” 

The thought made sense to me. So 
when I got back to the office I pro- 
posed to our publisher that a few 
pages in each issue be set aside for 
information sales managers seemed so 
hungry to obtain. I was just a young- 
ster, hardly dry behind the ears, so the 
suggestion did not get very far. The 
boss did, however, take time out to 
tell me the facts of life about publish- 
ing a business paper. I learned that a 
business paper was published for its 
subscribers, but was supported by its 
advertisers; that while sales managers 
were the nicest people, the only thing 
they bought, aside from a few gad- 
gets, was salesmen’s time. On the 
other hand, advertising managers 
spent millions of dollars for space and 
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“Remember that terrific fight we ran into over 
‘Reach for a Lucky instead of a Sweet?” 


* 


printed matter, all of which could be 
advertised. And that was that! 

Soon after this experience business 
began to get jittery over what was 
going to happen to our expanded in- 
dustrial plant after the war, and out 
of those fears the philosophy of cen- 
tral sales and advertising responsibility 
was born. I think it was first advocated 
by George W. Hopkins, then with 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

This idea of unified control of 
salesmen and advertising, with the 
direction, if not the execution, of both 
under one major executive seemed to 
be the answer to one of the great 
weaknesses in most sales set-ups. Up 
to that time business men thought 
there was some mystery about adver- 
tising; that advertising men were 
long-haired, bow-tied individuals of 
the Elbert Hubbard variety, who 
went into a trance and brought forth 
mountainous ideas which moved the 
masses. They had to be let alone, like 
opera singers. So the advertising pro- 
gram went off in one direction, and 
the sales program went off in an 
entirely different direction. 

The conflict 
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of objectives and 


* 
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authority hurt not only selling, but 
advertising. One manufacturer, for 
instance, spent $250,000 (a lot of 
money in those pre-New Deal days) 
for a well done book worth a dollar 
of anybody's money, which he offered 
free in display advertising. He got 
thousands of inquiries. But when they 
were sent to the salesmen, the sales- 
men wouldn’t have anything to do 
with the inquiries because they 
hated the advertising department and 
everybody in it. That was not unusual 
in those days. 

When the war situation cleared a 
little and one could see a few feet 
ahead, I decided that if the paper I 
was working for could not do any- 
thing about this situation, I would. So 
I resigned to start the Dartnell Sales 
Service in a little office in Chicago's 
Transportation Building. That was in 
November 1917. It was my thought 
that sales managers were going to 
need badly, practical information to 
help them solve the problems which 
the war’s end would soon drop into 
their laps. I gambled they would pay 
enough for the information in loose- 
leaf form to underwrite the cost of 


gathering and publishing the in: 


rma. 

tion. And it worked out just th way, 
As the war went into its last siages 
thousands of companies found them. 
selves over the barrel. They were 
caught with a big, new plant and no 
market. Many had never even had q 
sales force, let alone used intensive 
sales methods. To help them with 
marketing their post-war prodi:ction, 


and to enlarge the Dartnell sphere of 
usefulness, we decided in the summer 
of 1918 to start a magazine devoted 
exclusively to the problems of the 
sales manager, and gave it the name 
of ‘Sales Management.” 

From the very beginning Satgs. 
MANAGEMENT began to hammer at 
the idea that advertising was a part 
of selling, and that the responsibility 
for both advertising and the manage. 
ment of the sales organization should 
be centered in one company executive 
with the title of Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales. That was a bit on 
the radical side twenty-five years ago. 
For years SALES MANAGEMENT car- 
ried on its cover in bold red letters 
the line “For the Man in Charge of 
Sales and Advertising.” Today nearly 
every well managed company centers 
the responsibility for both of these 
marketing functions, and also for 
sales research and sales promotion, 
under ove sales director. 

Once sales managers began to take 
an interest in where to advertise as 
well as how to advertise, publishers 
and others with advertising space to 
sell saw an opportunity to use SALEs 
MANAGEMENT to get their story over 
to marketing. The Chicago Tribune 
was the first to talk markets to sales 
managers. 

Within a year the young hopeful 
had turned the corner and was show- 
ing a healthy profit. More and more 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S field of edi- 
torial service grew, and it became 4 
news magazine. This development 
eventually led to publishing the prop- 
erty in New York City and the sale 
of the controlling stock interest by 
Dartnell to the Bill Brothers. 

During the fifteen years that SALES 
MANAGEMENT has been published in 
New York City under Ray Bill’s lead- 
ership, it has used its influence, as 
should, to promote higher standards 
in selling, greater efficiency in sales 
management and all marketing ope 
tions, and the coordination of all sell- 
ing functions under one executive ft 
sponsible for marketing. Thus SALES 
MANAGEMENT has traveled the road 
of service to its subscribers, and ! 
think it can be said fairly that the 
twenty-five years those on its sta 
have labored to fulfill its objectives 
represent a definite contribution to 1 
tional progress. 
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Subscribers Are 73% Loyal 


J ERE are the ‘charter members’ of the SALES MANAGEMENT family. They're the first 
hundred courageous companies that gambled $2.00 on twelve issues of the magazine. 
Seventy-three per cent of those remaining in business are still loyal “paid in advance” sub- 
scribers, with one or more subscriptions directed to executives of their home offices. 

Twenty-five years ago this month the magazine started in a two-room office in Chicago's 
Dearborn Street. That office, so the old-timers say, wasn’t much for acreage, but if the 
chairs were pushed well under the desks, there was room for the door to swing open and 
shut, Four people—whose principal characteristic was versatility—ran the whole shebang. 
Here's the “honor’’ list: (s) means that the original company, or its successor company, is 
1943 subscriber; (nf) means that the company cannet be found in current directories. 


. James H. Rhodes & Co. 

. Garford Mfg. Co. (nf) 

. Miller & Hart, Inc. 

. Equitable Meter Co. (nf) 

. Textile Products Co. 

. Burgess Laboratories (s) 

. Beaver Soap Co. (nf) 

. American Sea Green Slate Co. (nf) 

. The Maytag Company (s) 

. P. Duff & Sons (s) 

. The National Refining Co. (s) 

. Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 

. H. B. Glover Co. (s) 

. The Welch Grape Juice Co. (s) 

. The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. (s) 

. Geneva Tractor Co. (nf) 

. Wizard Light-Foot Appliance Co. (s) 
. Gordon & Ferguson Co. (s) 

. Bradley Knitting Co. 

. National Casket Co., Inc. (s) 

. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. (s) 
. E. L. Patch & Co. (s) 

. Diamond Crystal Salt Co. (now General 


Foods Sales Co., Inc.) (s) 


. Coast Products Co. (nf) 

. J. D. Adams & Co. 

. McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart (nf) 

27. Elbinger Shoe Co. (nf) 

. Atlas Portland Cement (now Universal Atlas 


Cement Co.) (s) 


. Evinrude Motors, Division of Outboard, 


Marine & Manufacturing Co. (s) 


30. General Asbestos & Rubber Co. (Raybestos- 


Manhattan, Inc.) (s) 


1. The Upson Company (s) 
. United Drug Co. (s) 
3. Wasmuth-Endicott Co. (now The Kitchen 


Maid Corp.) (s) 


. Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 

35. The Barrett Co. (s) 

. Mersman Bros. & Brandts Co. 

. Korsmeyer Co. (nf) 

. The Berger Bros. Co. (s) 

. Spencer, Trask & Co. 

. International Heater Co. 

. American Writing Paper Corp. 

. National X-Ray Reflector Co. (now Curtis 


Lighting, Inc.) (s) 


. Abram Cox Stove Co. 
i4. Oliver Chilled Plow Works (now The Oli- 


ver Farm Equipment Co.) (s) 
. Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. (s) 


. S. F. Hayward (American LaFrance) (s) 
. Waterloo Cement Machinery Co. (nf) 

. Merrell-Soule Co. (Borden's) (s) 

. Baker-Vawter Co. (Remington-Rand, Inc.) (s) 


The charter subscriber at Rob’t. H. Ingersoll & 
school—his name, Philip Salisbury, now executive editor of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
Seventy-seven of the above companies can be established as still in business, or merged 


executive subscriptions . 


. Northrup, King & Co. 

. American Seating Co. (s) 

. Rubberset Co. (s) 

3. United Autographic Register (s) 
4. The Shaw-Walker Co. (s) 

5. Simonds Mfg. Co. (nf) 

. The Warner & Swasey Co. (s) 

. Street Railways Adv. Co. (s) 

. The Postage Meter Co. (s) 

. Narrow Fabric Co., Inc. (s) 

. Russell M. Seeds Co. (s) 

. Berry Bros., Inc. (s) 

2. Double Fabric Co. (now Auburn Rubber 


Corp.) (s) 


3. Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett Co. (s) 
. Clawson & Wilson (nf) 

. Goodman Mfg. Co. 

». Davis-Watkins Dairymen’s Mfg. Co. 


(now Creamery Pkg. Mfg. Co.) (s) 


. Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
. Vitrolite Co. (now Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 


Co.) (s) 


. Harsh & Chapline Shoe Co. (nf) 

. Lautz Bros. & Co. (nf) 

. The American Cravon Co. (s) 

2. Square D Co. (s) 

. Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co. (nf) 

4. Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 

. Hurlburt Motor Truck Co. (nf) 

. B. T. Babbitt, Inc. (s) 

. Crew-Levick Co. (now Cities Service Co.) (s) 
. Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co. 

. Standard Scale & Supplies Co. (nf) 

. Graton & Knight Co. (s) 

. Dutchess Mfg. Co. (nf) 

2. Des Moines Casket Co. (nf) 

. F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. (nf) 

4. Rob’t. H. Ingersoll & Bro. (now Ingersoll- 


Waterbury Co.) (s) 


. International Silver Co. (s) 

». Hofstra Mfg. Co. (nf) 

. McCaskey Mfg. Co. (s) 

. Elgin Sewing Machine Co. (nf) 
. Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Corp. 

. A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 

. J. E. Mergott & Co. (s) 

. H. O. Wilbur & Sons 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. (s) 


4. B. F. Goodrich Co. (s) 
. Eastern Clay Goods Co. (now Robinson 


Clay Products) (s) 


. George Batten Co. (now B. B.D. &O.) (s) 
. George P. Ide & Co. (nf) 

. Bruce Publishing Co. 

99. 
100. 


Interwoven Stocking Co. (s) 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp. (s) 


Brother was a young chap fresh out of 


with other existing companies, and SALES MANAGEMENT has 56 covered with home office 
. . Of 21 companies not covered at this time, only 8 are sufficiently 
important to be listed in the Standard Advertising Register. 


Sales Management Turns the 
Clock Back Twenty-Five Years 


At the time this pale, spindly magazine baby was born in 1918, 


bootlegging and broccoli were unheard of. T 


refrigerators, super-markets, or gossip columns. 


here. 


There were no electric 


Advertising was 


selling was there, the two were scarcely on speaking terms. 


A Nostalgic Review 


BY 


PHILIP 


SALISBURY 


Executive Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


T IS early Fall of 1918. 

Military experts agree that the 
war will last at least three years 
longer. Everywhere you turn you 

hear “Over There” or “Pack Up Your 
Troubles."” The kids dance the Grizzly 
Bear, the Bunny Hug, the Oceana 
Roll. 

You and I are intelligent people, 
but we had never heard of jazz. Nor 
rayon. Nor bootlegging. Nor sulfa 
drugs. Nor vitamins. Nor G-men. Nor 
broccoli. We had never seen a one- 
piece bathing suit nor read a gossip 
column. We had never heard of an 
inhibition. Nor a step-in. Neither had 
we ever tasted a tomato juice cocktail. 
We had never heard a radio. We had 
never seen a talking picture. We had 
never heard the motor whir of an 
electric ice-box. We had never seen an 
animated cartoon. Nor Neon lights. 
Nor a filling station. Nor a platinum 
blonde. Nor a supermarket. Only 
sissies wore wrist-watches. Only the 
very rich had ever filed an income 
tax. Alphabetical agencies were un- 
heard of. Fanny was the nickname of 
your aunt in Dubuque. 

And of course, you had never seen 
nor heard of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

That last oversight was corrected in 
October of that year. 


No. 1, Volume 1, Is Born 


J. C. Aspley, who a year before had 
established the Dartnell Sales Service, 
brought out Number 1, Volume 1 of 
SALES MANAGEMENT in October, 
1918. It was a spindly-legged, 16- 
page, self-covered affair, but it was 
timely. The lead article by A. R. 
Kneibler, then sales manager, of the 
Baker-Vawter Co., now vice-president 
in charge of sales of Coopers, Inc., 
dealt with how to maintain the morale 
of the sales force under wartime con- 
ditions. (He is with us again today, 
reviewing on page 18 significant 
changes in selling over the quarter- 
century. ) 


Additional colorful background 
material on that first issue and on the 
pcre. 89 of the magazine is pre- 
sented on page 19 of this issue by the 
one man who can tell the whole story 

Jack Aspley, SM’s first publisher. 

Very few (of the very few) adver- 
tisers in that first issue—or in the first 
year’s issues—are alive today. A few 
sturdy exceptions rémain from that 
first and hardest year. LaSalle Exten- 
sion University . . . Retail Credit Co. 
. . . Addressograph (now Addresso- 
gtaph-Multigraph) . The Chicago 
Tribune . . . Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Buckley, Dement & Co. . . . Heinn 
Co. . . . Dictaphone Corp. . . . Cos- 


mopolitan ... Farm Journal. 


“Gone Are the Days...” 

Gone are S. Roland Hall's sales 
bulletins, Ivan B. Nordhem Co., Bert 
L. White Co., Literary eee Mail- 
bag Publishing Co., Postage, the 
Evening World, the Business Philoso- 
pher, Richey Data Service, Manufac- 
turers Sales Association, Braender 
Rubber & Tire Co., Independent 
Weekly, New York Globe, the Findex 
Co., and The Delineator. 

The first 100 chance-taking sub- 
scribers were called ‘“‘charter’’ sub- 
scribers. A high percentage of the 
companies or their successors continue 
as subscribers, as you will see in an 
adjoining comment. 

If you were an advertiser in those 
days, you had never heard of the 
Time-Life-Fortune crowd. Nor Mac- 
fadden, Modern, and Fawcett. Nor 
This Week, Parade, Business Week, 
Newsweek, U. S. News, The New 
Yorker, and a host of others. Nor the 
New York Daily News, Chicago 
Times, Chicago Sun, Los Angeles 
Daily News, New York Mirror. 

And of course there was no CBS, 
NBC, Blue or Mutual. (In 1926 SM’s 
contemporaries either ignored radio 
advertising or argued that it couldn't 
last, that radio advertising wouldn't 
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be tolerated by listeners and could 
never pay out for advertisers. In its 
April 3 issue of 1926 SM startled the 
sales and advertising world by coming 
out with the first of a series of articles, 
“What About Radio Broadcasting as 
an Advertising Medium?” The intro- 
ductory paragraph read, ‘Practically 
nothing has been printed in sales and 
advertising journals regarding radio 
broadcast advertising. For obvious 
reasons it has been banned as one of 
the forbidden topics. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is the first paper to lift the ban. 
Broadcast advertising does not sup- 
plant other forms of advertising; it 
supplements it.’’) 


Circulation “Buys” of 1918 


If you used the big magazines of 
that day, you made your choice among 
the following (next to each 1918 
figure is the circulation you would 
buy today) : 

Circulation 
1918 1943* 
The National 

Geographic 600,000 1,181,908 
Redbook 369,896 1,570,419 
The American 

Weekly 2,002,684 7,432,279 
Collier's 980,692 2,758,618 
Cosmopolitan 1,129,274 1,992,175 
The American 

Magazine 814,485 2,554,778 
The Saturday Evening 

Post 1,889,487 3,249,046 
Good Housekeeping 440,000 2,782,171 
McCalls 1,310,661 3,538,949 
Woman's Home 

Companion 1,130,173 4,251,392 
Ladies’ Home 

Journal 1,636,173 3,717,627 

*ABC 12/31/42 


In the newspaper field let's suppose 
that you went into Akron. You could 
buy all 3 papers and get 76,634 cir- 
culation, as against 121,881 from the 
Akron Beacon Journal today.* In Chi- 
cago the “Trib” would give you 395,- 
i42 daily, as against 1,005,992 today. 
In Detroit the Free Press and News 
combined would have given you 358,- 
366 as against 748,984 today. Miami 
was a little dot in Southern Florida, B. 
S. H. (Before Steve Hannagan). The 
Herald boasted 3,705 circulation, 
while today it has 85,077. 


SM’s headlines, through the years, are 
a log of the sales manager’s changing 
woes. In normal times he worries about 
bread-and-butter problems like com- 
pensation and recruiting. . . . In depres- 
sions, about price cutting. Then he has 
to learn about new-fangled notions like 
aptitude testing, and revolutionize his 
ideas about product design. But when 
a war comes along, the very founda- 
tions of business are rocked and all that 
has gone before pales into insignificance 
while he fights taxes, shortages, man- 
power, famine, and government control. 


Out on the Coast the Los Angeles 
Times had 65,356 (235,487 today) ; 
the San Francisco Examiner 116,499 
(173,609 today); Seattle Times 66,- 
516 (146,465 today). 

When you read those magazines 
and newspapers you would be urged 
by Alois P. Swoboda to make your 
body beautiful; 1918 sweater girls 
were garbed by Bradley; they were 
told to keep hands and face beautiful 
by using Pear’s soap. 

You worried about the top of your 
open car, and were torn between 
Cart’s “Neverleak” and Rex’s “‘All 
Season” to use on such cars as the 
Apperson Jack Rabbit or the Stutz 
Bear Cat. You were urged to buy 
Caruso records and to play them on 
Thomas A. Edison’s “Phonograph 
With A Soul.” Beech-Nut advertised 
the rational meal-time drink, a con- 
coction called Jaffee. 

Retail sales that year amounted to 
$33.25 billion, or about half of this 
year’s expected total. Wholesale trade, 
$61.4 billion, was slightly more than 
two-thirds of last year’s record-break- 
ing total of $96.5 billion.’ The 
national income hit $60 billion for 
the first time. 

Sales Organizations, as Mr. Kneib- 
ler points out in his article in this 
issue, sold—or tried to sell—pretty 
much what the factory turned out. 
Sales managers didn’t bother them- 
selves with dealer or consumer re- 
search. Or product and package de- 
sign. They didn’t worry much about 
the dealer and his problems. Load ‘em 
up. That was the generally accepted 
theory. 

Advertising was something over 
here. Selling was something over 
there—poles apart. 

Little thought was being given in 
1918 to post-war selling. 

It was into this kind of atmosphere 
that SALES MANAGEMENT was born 
in October, 1918. 


The Baby Begins to Walk 


The magazine was not an instant 
success. During the first three years it 
made many friends and a little money, 
but following the end of the 1921 
depression SALES MANAGEMENT came 
into its own as it found both its edi- 
torial and advertising stride. 

As selling and distribution became 
recognized as the most difficult and 
perhaps the most important phases of 
business, and advertising was placed 
in its proper niche as one of the tools 
of selling, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
which had much to do with bringing 
about these changed conceptions, 


* Newspaper circulation figures are for 
daily editions, ABC 3/31/43. 


forged ahead in reader and advertiser 
acceptance. 

On May 15, 1928, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT was purchased from Dartnell 
Corp. by Raymond and Edward 
Lyman Bill and associates, and for 
the past 15 years it has been afhliated 
with the Bill Brothers Publishing 
Corp., publishers of Grocer-Graphic, 
Tires, India Rubber World, Rug 
Profits, Soda Fountain and Premium 
Practice. 

In 1927 the brothers Bill had pur- 
chased Advertiser's Weekly, which 
had been started by Jason Rogers and 
Henry J. Wright, respectively business 
manager and editor of the old New 
York Globe. SALES MANAGEMENT 
was merged with Advertiser's W eekly, 
but SM, the more dominant of the 
two publications, soon preempted the 
sole billing on cover and masthead. 

Today the SALES MANAGEMENT 
staff considers itself young and vigor- 
ous, but this review would be incom- 


plete if it ignored mention of the 
fact that 12 members of the 1928 
Organization continue on the staff. 
They are: Raymond Bill, Publisher; 
Edward Lyman Bill, Treasurer; Jose- 
phine Ciero, Secretary to the Pub- 
lisher; A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor; 
Helen Howard, Advertising Produc- 
tion Manager; Lawrence M. Hughes, 
Associate Editor; Vera Lindberg, 
Assistant to the Western Manager; 
C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., Vice-President and 
Western Manager; M. V. Reed, Vice- 
President and Advertising Director; 
Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor and 
General Manager; R. E. Smallwood, 
Vice-President and Director of Circu- 
lation; Mary Spence, Assistant to the 
Advertising Director. 

But don’t be alarmed, readers. 
Much new blood has been added. At 
a May, 1943, party to celebrate the 
largest SM issue and the largest year's 
business, more than 30 full-time asso- 
ciates were present to drink the toasts. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Keeps Dealers Posted 


One company that has steadily af- 
firmed its faith in the future, from 
Pearl Harbor days into the present, is 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis. This faith has been af- 
firmed through consistent advertising 
and through maintaining good rela- 
tionships with dealers. 

A case in point is the issuance of a 
brochure to dealers, entitled ‘“Visualize 
the Future.’ The booklet, pledging the 
company’s help in the establishment 
of “sound, practical housewares busi- 
ness practices when Victory is won,” 
contains reproductions of. advertise- 
ments which appeared in the summer- 
through-September issues of American 
Home, Bride’s Magazine, Good House- 
keeping and Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The ads show dealers how the com- 
pany is keeping alive housewives’ in- 
terest in Mirro aluminum utensils by 
keying this interest to the improved 
Mirro products that will make their 
appearance after the war. 

For more than a year the company 
has been featuring a booklet entitled 
“There's Extra Wear in Extra Care,” 
which has been distributed to consum- 
ers through dealers. It has been spot- 
lighted in consumer advertisements, 
which provide coupons for ordering 
the booklet. A brief section is devoted 
to the quality represented by the Mirro 
name. About half of the book is taken 
up by recipes, the remainder by in- 
formation on “how to take care of 
your aluminum ware.” Since aluminum 
was one of the first casualties on the 
civilian home front, it is not surpris- 
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ing that women respond with alacrity 
to this offer of a book that tells how 
to make their kitchen equipment last 
for the duration. 

The dealer brochure is one of a 
series through which Aluminum Goods 
is keeping the trade posted on meas- 
ures to preserve consumer good-will. 

According to K. L. Pritchard, ad- 
vertising manager, dealers no longer 
say much about the firm’s policy of 
keeping alive a demand for its prod- 
ucts, because they have become ac- 
customed to it; but in 1941, when the 
company continued to advertise even 
after production of aluminum ware for 
civilian use had been stopped, there 
were many favorable comments from 
the trade. ““The morale of our sales- 
men especially was great, and many 
commented for the first time that they 
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were proud to work for a coiipany 
with such great vision,” Mr. Pritchard 
told SM. 


Every Buyer a Cop 


To give consumers an opporiunity 
to do their own policing in n irkets 
where overpricing occurs, Hiram 
Walker & Sons are running a special 
newspaper campaign in Open states, 
listing official liquor prices as fixed by 
new OPA regulations governing inark. 
ups. 

The campaign embraces the largest 
list of newspapers Hiram Walker has 
ever used in open states. In each city 
only those of the company’s products 
are featured which are available in that 
market. Prices are inserted locally, with 
a notice that they are the official OPA 
prices for that city. 

Copy also deals with the reasons for 
the whiskey shortage, pointing out that 
whiskey now on hand is in no sense 
a reserve, but was intended for sale 
now and in the next few years, and 
must be stretched through 1947 and 
1948. 

Each newspaper has been instructed 
to keep the plate on file, since the dis- 
tillers plan to repeat the advertisement 
every week for seven weeks. 

Sherman K. Ellis & Co., 
City, is the agency. 


New York 


Comes the Adel Age 


The era following peace becomes 
the Adel Age in a series of full-page, 
four-color ads running monthly in 
American Magazine, Collier's, Good 
Housekeeping, Newsweek, Parents 
Magazine, and Time Air Express, 
sponsored by Adel Precision Products 
Corp., Burbank, Cal. 

Established in 1937 to produce cine: 
matographic, industrial and consumer 
products, the company is now one of 
the leading West Coast manufacturers 


VITAMINS 


Rationing and food 
shortages have increased 
promotional emphasis on 
vitamins. In this new 
display for Plenamins, 
United Drug bases ils 
appeal on health needs 
of the entire family. Dis- 
play, lithographed in ne 
tural color, by fF inser 
Freeman, Long ‘sland 
City, New York, . 
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of aircraft equipment. A camera focus- 
ing device was adapted for use as a 
arburctor control on four-motored air- 
planes. Other products underwent sim- 
ilar conversion, and new ones were 
jeveloped to meet the needs of the 
jviation industry. Before Pearl Har- 
bor Adel was working round the clock, 
its production devoted 100% to pre- 
cision plane parts. 

Recently Adel decided on a national 
advertising Campaign to build up con- 
mer and industrial acceptance of the 
products it will bring out after the 
war. The idea was to foster anticipa- 
tion without announcing the actual 
products that would be made—by 
tressing the differences between avi- 
ation today and in its pioneer stages, 
and by paralleling these differences 
with hints of new home and indus- 
trial equipment to come after Victory. 

At the time the campaign was 
planned, Walt Disney's ‘Victory 
Through Airpower’’ was in produc- 
tion. Shots from this feature, whimsic- 
ally portraying the advance of avia- 
tion, are used to illustrate the ads. The 
opening ad pictures the first trans- 
continental flight—59 days, 69 stops, 
15 crack-ups—and copy contrasts it 
with Howard Hughes’ 1937 record of 
7 hours, 28 minutes. “Just as radically 
different will be much of our house- 
hold and industrial equipment in the 
Adel-Age of tomorrow.” 

In each ad, a Disney character urges 
readers to buy War Bonds. The last 
sentence in the copy ties in with this 
advice thus: “Hasten the day of Vic- 
tory by taking Donald Duck's good 
advice!" O. K. Fagan, Los Angeles, 


is the agency. 


N-K Ad a Scoop 


The news of the surrender of Italy 
was a signal for the start of all sorts 
of wild demonstrations. The conquest 
of Italy, however, was not to be as 
easy and bloodless as the news seemed 


to imply. Even before official warn- 
ings against the mistake of assuming 
that th: campaign was over and that 
we could relax our war efforts, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. was reminding the 
public that “It Is Only Dawn in Italy.” 
wag H re in America, we see in Italy 
the first rewards of all sacrifice and 
sweat and pain. But, Italy is only the 
cawn— and we are quick to recognize 
that now is the time to drive on with 
quickened pace, working, building, 
lorgine ahead, to hasten final Victory. 
-.. Fight harder than we have fought 
before . . . in factories, homes and 
In the -ids of war.” 

_ This copy appeared in 1000-line ads 
in 180 daily newspapers on the day 
of survcnder and the following day. 
Actua the ad was planned and 
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The day that Italy surrendered, Nash- 
Kelvinator ran copy in 180 newspapers 
to remind Americans in the midst of 
rejoicing that they must speed up, 
rather than relax, their war efforts. 


written a month before Italy fell. A 
week before the surrender orders and 
proofs were sent out, with instructions 
to hold the ad until released by tele- 
gram. As soon as the news came over 
the ticker, wires were sent to all pa- 
pers on the schedule to release the ad 
upon receipt of the mat, which was 
already in the mail. 

The ANPA Bureau of Advertising 
is making the N-K timing the subject 
of a special bulletin. Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell, Inc., New York City, is 
the agency handling the account. 


CBS Promotes Programs 


Columbia Broadcasting System has 
launched a large-scale campaign using 
radio, newspapers, transportation ad- 
vertising, posters and direct mail in 
station cities, to promote listener in- 
terest in forthcoming programs. 

Radio announcements alone, includ- 
ing recorded personal invitations from 
stars of the network programs, are ex- 
pected to total 45,000, while news- 
paper ads, which will be frequent, will 
reach a total daily circulation of 12 
millions. In every station city where 
transportation advertising is available, 
giant car and bus cards, keyed to every 
program on the network for every day 
in the week, will carry messages to a 
monthly circulation of 840,000. The 
stations will also use a series of post- 
ers, by famous illustrators, as well as 
miniature posters and other direct- 
mail pieces. 


A Job or a Gun 


With the approach of the deadline 
on draft-age fathers taking war jobs, 


manufacturers in essential industries 
were coaxing those still in non-defer- 
rable occupations into their plants. 
Allis-Chalmers used large space news- 
paper ads to offer them “good jobs— 
good paying jobs—in an industry 
that’s matching and beating the best 
that Nazi Germany and Japan can of- 
fer.” Copy contained both,a patriotic 
and selfish appeal. The latter, coun- 
tering the objection that a switch from 
a regular line of work would involve 
serious financial sacrifice, stressed the 
chances of a man quickly adapting 
himself to a good-paying job with 
Allis-Chalmers, and assured fathers 
that increased peacetime need for the 
company’s basic manufacturing equip- 
ment and farm machinery would mean 
stable employment. 

Tube Turns Incorporated used the 
same arguments in an advertised plea 
to Louisville fathers of draft age. 
Many of the products the company 
makes were basic civilian necessities 
before the war, it reminded the fath- 
ers, adding: ‘They will be needed 
when the war ends.”” Copy also hinted 
that applicants might find that they 
were not as lacking in experience as 
they feared; that a man might find 
among the skilled operations in the 
company’s plant one that he had been 
performing in less essential work, or 
one that was familiar because of past 
experience, or one that harked back to 
school days or the hobby workship. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., through 
Schipper Associates, Detroit, has been 
using business papers, national maga- 
zines and newspapers, to urge men 
over 38 to take jobs in motor trans- 
port. Among the reasons, patriotic 
and otherwise, why a man _ should 
change to this type of work, Fruehauf 
emphasized the favorable outlook for 
motor transport in the re-conversion 
period. ‘Even more important .. . 
and looking to your future . . . dur- 
ing the changeover to civilian activity, 
Motor Transport work will go right 
on. In fact it will likely expand even 
faster than it ever has in the past.” 

Men who were free to change em- 
ployment were urged to get in touch 
with any operator of commercial ve- 
hicles, their state trucking association, 
one of their local trucking companies, 
the U. S. Employment Service office, 
or any Fruehauf branch or distributor. 
The response to these ads, we have 
been told, was prompt and encourag- 
ing. 


The Courshon Company 


Something new has been added to 
product distribution and management 
methods by the establishment of the L. 
P. Courshon Co. The Courshon organ- 
ization not only acts as selling agents, 
on a nation-wide basis, for products 
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ry) HE Department of Commerce adds to the outstanding job 
it is performing for business and advertising with tvo 
new publications, ‘Community Action for Post-War Jobs and 
Profits,” and ‘‘Advertising and Its Role in War and Peac:.” 
Jobs and Profits outlines practical steps which local com- 
munities can take to strengthen their economic foundations 
in readiness for the era which will follow Victory. 


Dept. of Commerce Helps 


Communities Plan Ahead 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones describes the new bovk- 
let as an action handbook and a guide: 


“Jobs and Profits waves no magic wand. It is a simple 
guide. Local businessmen must do the major spade work 
necessary to strengthen their respective communities so thiey 
may meet the responsibilities and embrace the opportuniiies 
which lie ahead. 

“It is not based on mere theory, but on actual accom 
plishments of 487 communities in all parts of the country 
which successfully embarked on similar programs before the 
need for post-war preparations became imperative.” 

Some of the subjects covered in the pamphlet include 
Work Pile Plan; Peacetime Manufacturing Opportunities; 
Expanded Wartime Population ; Strengthen Present Business; 
Strengthen Distributive Trades; Expanding Your Trading 
Area; Civic Planning; Trade Associations; and Opportunities 
for Young People. 

“Advertising and Its Role in War and Peace,” was de- 
signed to provide the reader with a well-rounded compila- 
tion of attitudes toward advertising as expressed by various 
officials and representatives of Government. 


For copies of the pamphlet write to O. P. Hopkins, Acting 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


which have previously enjoyed only 
sectional distribution or have been 
limited in sales volume, but is also 
prepared to undertake complete ad- 
vertising and promotion of these 
products. 

The company, headed by Louis P. 
Courshon, formerly Open States sales 
manager of Ben Burk, later in an 
executive capacity with American 
Distilling Corp., already has assumed 
management of 12 products—includ- 
ing a diaper rash remedy, a full line 
of cosmetics, a well-known gray hair 
restorer, a soybean food, a prepara- 
tion to induce sleep, several coconut 
derivatives, alcoholic and soft drink 
flavorings and several items in the 
wine and liquor field. Flash Lemon 
Flavored Mixer, a Courshon product 
which has been on the national mar- 
ket about 90 days, is reported to be 
selling at the rate of 5,000 to 6,000 
cases a month in the alcoholic bever- 
ages field. 

Distribution is through fourteen 
sales representatives, each operating 
his own branch office and traveling 
his own sales staff. 

“Due to the fact that we have a 
well-established sales force,” said Mr. 
Courshon, “we can obtain nation- 
wide distribution and promotion, with 
consequent quick repeat volume, on 
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any given product in a few months 
time at most. . . . Although we have 
been in business but a short while, 
the surprising interest already shown 
in our approach to distribution indi- 
cates that our methods, while new, 
are sound, and that we are working 
along very constructive lines.” 

Hill Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York City, has taken over national 
advertising in all media for all Cour- 
shon products. Each product, how- 
ever, will be supported by its own 
separate advertising and promotion 
campaign. 


You Bet It’s Tough 


The Third War Bond Drive has 
been the inspiration for a flood of top- 
notch advertising copy that has used 
everything from tear-jerkers to verbal 
kicks in the pants to get millions of 
names on $100 Bonds. For Baltimor- 
eans, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co., in a full-page newspaper ad, 
pictured a flaming beachhead under 
dive-bombing attacks, with the head- 
line, ““There’s a Baltimore Boy Down 
There.” 

Readers probably wouldn't recog- 
nize that hunched figure crawling for- 
ward under machine-gun fire, his face 
begrimed with mud and smoke, as the 


kid who only yesterday was playing 
on the Baltimore sandlots, copy te 
flected. The kid, too, probably find 
the whole thing incredible as he con 
trasts the quaking inferno in which he 
finds himself with Charles Street 2 
Easter time, the stadium on a cris 
autumn afternoon, the shady strec 
where Mom and Dad sit, waiting . 
with home. 

Buying that extra $100 Bond, the 
will help bring all our boys hom 
sooner than they expect, is tough, cop! 
ads, “‘but not as tough as establishing‘ 
beachhead” or “as opening the tele- 
gram that says ‘Missing’.’” Tough, ys 
“but we'll do it. Because Americans 
have never learned the word impo 
sible.” And we’re Amercans!”’ 

The account is handled by Van Sant 
Dugdale & Co., Baltimore. 


Bond Plan for Industry 


This month Electric Auto-Lite Co 
will run a full-page color ad in 1% 
tional magazines in which a grim pit 
ture of soldiers burying a fallen bu 
die will drive home the Bond me 
sage. Only copy in the ad will be + 
note to manufacturers, offering ™ 
dustry a War Bond sales plan thé 
really works.” Ruthrauff & Ryn, Dé 
troit, is the agency. 
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Two Helicopters in Every Garage 


Before we grow delirious over 200-seater ocean clippers, a tele- 


vised World Series, and prefabricated houses we can assemble 


in six hours, maybe we'd better look for ways to improve the 


little homely gadgets we use every day. 


Personally, we want 


a pineapple corer long enough to go through a pineapple! 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


LL I know is what I read in the 
advertisements. 
They take me up on the 
mountain-top, where the air 
is pure and undefiled, and show me 
the beautiful valley down below .. . 
the valley of a post-war world where 
the miracles of today are the common- 
places of tomorrow. 

I can hardly wait. 

My streamlined hydramatic-drive car 
of 1942 vintage will look like an un- 
painted caboose on the end of a long 
and weary freight-train. In its place 
will be a tear-drop design that is all- 
plastic from the chassis up, with visi- 
bility equal to that of the unfettered 
bicycle. 

This post-war car will get 50 miles 


to the gallon, for it will Operate on 
100-octane gasoline, now restricted to 
bombers and fighters of the strato- 
sphere class. Instead of the conven- 
tional front and back seats, I will se- 
lect the furniture, as I might for my 
house, Only a fire place will be lacking 
in its simulation of my living-room. 

It will be serviced in a super-service 
station, pictures of which I have al- 
ready seen in the ads. Downstairs will 
be devoted to cars and trucks, while 
the roof will accommodate helicopters 

. . those flying parachutes that can 
take-off and land on a dime, go 
straight up in the air, like a mother-in- 
law. 
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Electronics will bring me commer- 
cial television, which went into moth- 
balls when the Japs caught us off base 
that Sunday morning in Hawaii. 
Hawaii? Not so well, but we're doing 
better, thank you. Television will be 
total entertainment. It will be sound 
and sight in one, like a movie, except 
that it will show me what's going on 
as it happens, and not a carefully re- 
hearsed rehash. Instead of going 
downtown to stand in a long queue 
for the movies, I can flip a switch at 
home and See All, Hear All .. . with 
a blonde on one knee and a long tall 
drink on the other. What will you 
have? A Tom Collins? And would 
you like to take off your shoes ? 

The photo-electric cell will not stop 
with bringing me television. It will 


open doors for me, as my ample 
shadow comes into focus, as it now 
does at Penn Station, and at the super. 
markets on Saturday afternoon, as | 
struggle out with all those rationed 
groceries. 

My refrigerator will be all-glass, so 
that I can see what's inside before 
opening the door and kicking the 
temperature up. There will be revoly. 
ing shelves, so that I can find the 
chassis of Sunday's turkey, without 
knocking over a bottle of olives, a 
hooded crock of melted fat, a dish of 
rice pudding, and that half-used bottle 
of sparkling water. Anybody want to 
play spin-the-shelf? 

I can telephone the hangar at ten 
in the morning, reserve space on the 
noon plane for Casablanca; and, if 
Ingrid Bergman is still there, that's 
okay with me. I can skim over to Lon- 
don any afternoon, and reflect on those 
backward days of 1927 when it took 
me ten days to cross by ship. Not that 
I'm in such an all-fired hurry to get to 
London, for the ship is fun, and ten 
days and ten Alka Seltzer tablets will 
reveal London at its rebuilt loveliest. 


But, do I want all these miracles? 
As this is written, no. There are s0 
many UNspectacular things that need 
taking care of first. Should I list some 
of them? Who are you to stop me 
The electrical advertisers seem (0 
have had the most to say about out 
miraculous post-war era. Lets stat 
with them. How about a few clectrical 
outlets that aren’t screwed into the 
surbases of every room, so tliat you 
have to lie on your stomach to plug-if. 
provided you can find an outict tha 
hasn't been painted into obscurity? 
And what about those silk-covered 
cords that get fuzzy after a y 
fuzzy and frayed and ready 
p-s-s-s-t the first time you 
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No! He’s not balmy...he knows the facts! 


LMOST unbelievable are the waves 
of plusses and superlatives rolling 
out of Oklahoma these days, sounding 
like fanciful pipe dreams of a frustrated 


sales manager. They're crazy. They can’t 
Je. 


But they’re true! 


Add all these current facts together 
and see, what a sales picture it makes: 
Oklahoma’s 35% retail sales gain for 
the first seven months of 1943 led the 
nation: Oklahoma City’s increase was 
3%: farm income the first half of 1943 
was 35° ahead of last year; Oklahoma 
Lity’s population was pegged officially 
(but t-mporarily) in its headlong up- 
ward rush at 265,490 on March 1 by the 
fensus bureau, a plus of 23.2% over 
April, 1942. During the six months sinee 
then, “Klahoma City hasn’t marked time 
a insiant either in its upward climb. 


OcroBER 1, 1943 


The Farmer-Stockman yx WKY, 


Oklahoma City today, therefore, is a 


city well over a 


hottest 


quarter-million, and 


one of the sales spots on the 


map. There’s nothing haywire about these 
facts—they’re positive truths. 


Selling a name, an idea, a service, or 
product in this plus-plushy market te- 
day is most effectively and economically 
done by the two newspapers which to- 
day are more than ever the most popu- 
lar reading matter in this area. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY / 


Oklahoma City * KVOR, 


Colorado Springs 


KLZ, Denver (Affiliated Management) % Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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WANTED: Man with engineering 
training to do technical writing in 
Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Department of a New England 
manufacturer of industrial equip- 
ment, Candidates preferred who 
have had advertising and direct 
selling experience, Company do- 
ing 100% war work. Position be- 
ing filled to take care of present 
as well as post war sales promo- 
tion campaigns, Give age, educa- 
tion, experience, and salary de- 
sired. Box 1043, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


“Om ware Dm 
1 saw it in the 


All through the years, it has been a habit 


... 1 saw it in the Blade”. 


chair on them, burning a neat little 
hole in your prized Oriental? Do we 
have to have wires and cords and 
cables in the post-war world? Where 
are you, photo-electric cell, and can’t 


| you do something simple? 


Can't we have an ordinary electric 
door-bell that doesn’t falter and fall 
down the first time the laundryman 
pushes the button? Have you ever 
found one that was worth its weight 
in buttons, electric or otherwise? Must 
we forever be penciling cards reading: 
“Bell Out of Order—Please Knock?” 


Blade” | 
ait 


for Toledo folks to say, “I’m sure I'm right 


. . And today 


there is a Blade for every Toledo home... 
and still more Blades for homes in the sur- 
rounding territory which comprises, with 
Toledo, the trading area of the Blade, 
Ohio’s second largest evening newspaper 
... Homes with folks who are good custom- 
ers for products still available today .. . 
fine folks to have as friends for YOUR 


products today ... and tomorrow. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


ONLY A GREAT MARKET CAN SUPPORT A GREAT NEWSPAPER | 


How about a silent mercury-switch 
that doesn’t click and wake wp the 
baby, as you step into his room to close 
a window when that sudden shower 
breaks? They have such things, I am 
told; but no electrician is in any hurry 
to install them. How about a fuse-box 
that plainly marks the fuses ‘Kitchen,’ 
“Living - room,” “Bathroom,” and 
“Front bedroom,” so that you don't 
have to post your wife upstairs while 
you fit the right fuse into the right 
socket on a trial-and-error basis? — 

Speaking of upstairs, how about a 
toilet-flush that doesn’t make more 
noise than Niagara Falls? And one 
that doesn’t drip and piddle for a 
half-hour after you have kicked the 
lever and rejoined your guests ’ 

I'm swinging at every pitched ball 
now, so how about some pipe-cleaners 
that are longer than the pipes, so a 
smoker can really get all that goo out 
of the stem without using his wife's 
millinery-pliers to retrieve the thing? 
What about a restaurant that has 
enough menu-cards for every table, so 
that the waiter doesn’t feel impelled to 
gather them and hide them after the 
first course ? 

What about a self-closing gate for 
that picket fence that will keep the 
pooch on the premises, and not out 
in the maelstrom of traffic that goes 
by your place? How about a tooth- 
brush that can be sterilized without 
making it as soggy as the toast under 
a poached egg? 

How about some canned orange- 
juice that is as good as the freshly 
squeezed fruit instead of looking like 
a pousse-cafe, after it has stood for 
thirty minutes? How about being able 
to buy another pair of those round, 
ropey shoe-laces that came with the 
shoes, instead of having to settle for 
a pair of the flat, too-short kind which 
any peddler sells on the street-corner? 

How about shutting up, since you 
promised to hint at merely a few of 
the commonplaces you would like to 
see corrected? Okay, how about it? 
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In the works 


A New, National Advertising Campaign 


to create larger audiences for 


A avertisers using The BLUE know 
from experience that The BLUE. for 
the past three years, has been doing 
the “‘head-and-shoulders” job of 
building audiences for BLUE pro- 


grams. 


This has been accomplished 
through our “Audience Building 
Kits”—and the wholehearted coop- 
eration of our stations from coast to 


coast. 


IN THE WORKS NOW -—is a 
new. national advertising campaign 
to be conducted by The Blue Net- 
work and its affiliated stations—to 


build still larger audiences. 


Blue Network Programs 


She Plue Network 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 


We’ve been working on plans for 


the past year or so; we’ve developed 
many “blaze-the-trail” ideas; and 
with more and more good new pro- 
grams starting on The BLUE—we ve 
got much more to offer the radio 


homes of America than ever before. 


AND WE ARE GOING TO 
CALL THEIR ATTENTION TO 
ALL OUR PROGRAMS ~—to build 
more audiences and better ratings 
for our advertisers—to continue to 
make The BLUE A CONSTANTLY 
BETTER BUY FOR OUR AD.- 
VERTISERS. 


Watch for the full story of The 


BLUE’s new Audience Campaign. 


Graduated Bonuses Put Incentive 
Into This Compensation Plan 


Each salesman for the Detroit-Michigan Store Co. is paid a salary 


based on the minimum volume expected for his territory, and on 


demonstrated ability. Bonuses inspire drive. Misunderstandings 


are eliminated through a carefully written salesman’s contract. 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


SALESMEN’S compensation 

plan which is said to have 

proved satisfactory to all con- 

cerned has been in effect for 
several years at Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Co., Detroit. 

Briefly, the plan provides for a 
basic salary and traveling expenses, a 
= and a graduated bonus ranging 
rom 1% up to 4%, or even higher 
on sales in excess of quota. There also 
is a formal written contract which 
outlines the general terms and condi- 
tions, to which is attached “Exhibit 
A” to cover specific details of territory 
to be covered, products to be sold and 
serviced, and compensation to be paid. 
‘Rules for the Government of Sales- 
men’ are printed on expense blanks 
for salesmen and are a part of the con- 
tract. 


Pay Based on Minimum Sales 


Salary of each salesman is based 
chiefly on the minimum volume ex- 
ope from his territory and is actual- 
y a percentage of that volume. In 
every case it is sufficient to assure the 
salesman enough to cover minimum 
living requirements; in the case of 
salesmen who have proved their worth, 
it may be substantially more. Terms 
vary in accordance with each indi- 
vidual salesman’s experience and dem- 
onstrated ability and also with the 
known potential of each individual 
territory. 

The company has been established 
for many years and it has complete 
records of sales made annually in each 
territory for a long while. The man- 
agement also knows the characteris- 
tics of each territory, including the 
number, type and importance of po- 
tential customers on whom the sales- 
man is required to call, the amount of 
time he should spend on service calls, 
and so on. 

In negotiating a contract with a 
given salesman, therefore, the man- 
agement reviews the sales records of 
his territory with him as evidence of 
what may be expected in good times 
or bad. They mutually agree that the 
salesman should be able to sell a cer- 
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tain minimum volume during the com- 
ing year, and his salary is based on this 
figure. 

Both he and the management fully 
expect that he will do better than that, 
though, so it is agreed that if his sales 
total as much as $10,000 more than 
his quota, he will be paid a bonus of 
1% on this additional volume. For 
each additional $10,000 over and 
above this, he is paid an additional 
one-half of 1% on each step; that is, 
on the first $10,000 he is paid a bonus 
of 1%, on the second $10,000 the 
bonus is 114%, on the third, it is 2%, 
and so on. 

The higher bonus rates apply only 
to the higher steps, however, and not 
to the entire volume in excess of quota. 
It is said that in good years, some of 
the salesmen earn bonuses ranging as 
high as 4%. This under the gradu- 
ated bonus rates would total $1,750. 
Bonuses are paid annually. If a sales- 
man should leave the employ of the 
company before the end of the year, it 
is unlikely that he would have earned 
a bonus. 

In addition, all salesmen are al- 
lowed 4c per mile for operating their 
own automobiles and are reimbursed 


for actual traveling expenses such as 
hotel bills. There is no definite limita. 
tion on expenses, as these vary ir dif. 
ferent territories and even in different 
cities of the same territory. Salesmen 
are expected to stop at good hotels 
and to look and act the part of the 
high-caliber men they are, but, natur. 
ally, they are not encouraged to occupy 
the presidential suite, or anything like 
that. 

The “Rules for the Government of 
Salesmen” printed on the expense 
forms consist chiefly of a list of things 
salesmen are not permitted to do. They 
are asked to make an honest report of 
actual expenses, then they are told that 
they are not permitted to make drafts 
on the company, to make loans from 
customers, to sign a customer's name 
to an order, to sell goods on consign. 
ment, to make advertising allowances 
or other special terms without specific 
authorization from the company, and 
so on. 


Salesmen Hired on Contract 


The contract form is quite general 
in character, the specific details being 
incorporated in ‘Exhibit A’ which is 
attached to it. The company hires and 
employs the party of the second part 
as a traveling salesman to sell certain 
of its products within a certain terti- 
tory, both products and territory being 
described in Exhibit A, which is a 
part of the contract, and the salesman 
accepts such employment upon the 
terms and provisions stated in the con- 
tract, agreeing to devote his entire 
time, skill, labor and attention to the 
service of the company and to abide 
by all directions and instructions of 
the company. 

The contract may be cancelled by 
either party on written notice to the 
other at any time. 

Upon termination of the contract, 
the salesman agrees to return to the 
company all moneys or other property 
in his possession which belongs to the 
company. 

Rules for the government of sales- 
men printed on expense blanks for 
salesmen as now issued, or such 4s 
may be issued hereafter by the com- 
pany, shall be considered a part of the 
contract and binding upon both part: 
ies, and the salesman expressly agrees 
to comply with them. 

The salesman is required to repott 
to the home office at least once a week, 
and if he should fail to do so, the 
contract automatically terminates with- 
out notice at the end of such week. 

The company agrees to pay ¢uring 
the continuance of the contract, and 
the salesman agrees to accept as full 
compensation for all services anc ¢x- 
penses, the commissions or salary and 
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The yearly miracle of harvest is over 
.. Heart state farm families are gather- 
ing at their county fairs to determine 
whose crops... whose livestock is best 
of all. With amazing regularity, certain 
farm families are adding to their al- 
ready large collection of blue ribbons. 
They are the farmegs who have 
learned better than others the impor- 
tance of good breeds and good breed- 
ing... who own more implements and 
machinery ... whose land is more pro- 
ductive... who move ahead faster than 
their neighbors. They are the type to 
whom Successful Farming is more than 
a magazine to read. To them it is a 
book to live by. They prefer it to all 
other farm magazines. 
More than 40 years ago, Successful 


so there are differences jn farmers vee 


Farming started with a vision... a 
vision of what the American farmer 
was and could become. For its field, it 
chose the richest farm region in Amer- 
ica... chose those 15 fertile states 
which surpass all others in produc- 
tivity. For its readers, it purposely 
selected the most enterprising, the most 
progressive farmers within these states. 
In its editorial pages, it chose to dis- 
cuss only those things which would 
interest the farmers of this particular 
region. No wonder Successful Farm- 
ing enjoys the wholehearted confidence 
of its readers. No wonder it is emphat- 
ically preferred by the best farm fam- 
ilies—preferred by them to any other 
farm magazine. Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


... revealed by a special tabulation by the 


U. S. BUREAUortne CENSUS 


Number of Farms with Income from Livestock, 1939 (Per 1000 nse 


PTE APES | sie RE 
Neighbors (Non-subscribers) 718 
Heart States plus N. Y. & Pa. 709 

AAAS 
SIGNIFICANCE: 
. - Successful Farming Subscribers are BEST.. 


. in their COMMUNITIES .. . REGION... NATION vr, 


NOTE: Ask Successful Farming salesmen to show you proof of reader preference as revealed by Ross-Federal Studies. 


ouccessiul Farming 


The Magazine that Serves the Farm Leaders of the Nation 


Members of the Northeastern Ohio chapter of the American Marketing Association 

discuss plans for the Cleveland War Conference with Dr. Albert Haring, national 

president. Left to right: Lee J. Bornhofen, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.: Howard 

Whipple Green, Property Inventory of Cleveland; Ralph C. Greiner, McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc.: Forrest H. Ramage, Republie Steel Corp.: and Dr. Haring. 


MERICAN Marketing Associa- 

tion has announced preliminary 
plans for its War Conference at which 
post-war marketing will be discussed. 
The conference will be held Nov. 11 
and 12, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

The Northeastern Ohio Chapter of 
the association is in charge of the ar- 
rangements, and Ralph C. Greiner of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
president of the chapter, is general 
conference manager. 

Chapter vice-president Forrest Ram- 
age, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
will supervise the program; Robert 
Blair, The lron Age, Cleveland Office, 
will be conference treasurer, and John 


C. Maddox, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Cleveland, secretary. Members of the 
Chapter’s board of directors who will 
handle specific assignments are: Ed- 
mund B. Bossart, Bailey Meter Co., 
Cleveland, arrangements and attend- 
ance; Dr. Donald R. G. Cowan, Re- 
public Steel Corp., post-war planning, 
and Gene P. Robers, The Weather- 
head Co., Cleveland, publicity. Other 
directors assisting are Lee J. Born- 
hofen, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Akron, and Ray E. Gunn, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Complete program details will be 
released at a later date. 


commissions on net sales of gas ap- 
pliances sold in his territory, as set 
forth ia that Exhibit A. Payday is the 
15th of the month following receipt, 
acceptance, and shipment of orders 
during the previous month. 

The salesman agrees to furnish the 
company each month a statement of 
his traveling and other business ex- 
penses for the preceding month, to be 
used by the company in determining 
the salesman’s net earnings on which 
is computed his Social Security tax. 

Exhibit A includes all such details 
as territory to be covered and products 
to be sold, salary, commissions and 
bonuses, and quota, and it is, there- 
fore, the part of the contract to which 
reference is most frequently made. 
Such reference is one of the most 
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common features of sales bulletins and 
of personal letters from sales execu- 
tives to salesmen. As soon as a sales- 
man begins to sell the company’s line 
he is urged to exceed his quota and 
earn a bonus, as specified in Exhibit 
A. Then after he earns his first bonus 
rate he is urged to strive for the sec- 
ond, and so on. 

This company is an old and thor- 
oughly established one, distributing 
a line of furnaces, stoves, ranges, hot- 
water heaters and_ related items 
throughout the United States, selling 
through such outlets as public utilities, 
department stores, furniture stores, and 
hardware stores. Salesmen of better 
than average type are required for 
such work, they are well treated and 
well paid, and they almost invariably 


make this their life-time connection 
The country is divided into six 
divisions, with a division sales map. 
ager in charge of each. Division sales 
managers are compensated on a salary 
and bonus basis similar to that tor 
salesmen, although their bonuses na- 
turally are based on larger volume. 
New salesmen are recruited from 
various sources, not the least important 
of which is the retail field. Public util. 
ity salesmen, department store, {urni. 
ture store, or hardware store sales. 
men who have been successful in sell. 
ing the company’s products at retail 
oftentimes attract the attention of the 
traveling salesmen or perhaps express 
to them an ambition to become a 
traveling salesman for Detroit-Michi- 
gan Stove Co. Not infrequently, there 
is a waiting list of applicants. Others 
may have had experience in selling for 
other manufacturers, or even as whole. 
sale salesmen. 


Trained to Succeed 


When a new salesman is added to 
the staff, he first spends a week or ten 
days at the factory, where he becomes 
thoroughly familiar with the com- 
pany’s products and policies, its ad- 
vertising, and its selling methods. 
Among other things, he must learn 
how to bake, as one of his duties will 
be that of contacting home economics 
departments of public utilities and de- 
partment stores, and he must be able 
to tell them how to regulate burners 
and to do all the other things neces- 
sary to obtain the best results in bak- 
ing. He also must know how to give 
a demonstration, how to promote spe- 
cial sales, and how to service the prod- 
ucts. 

After completing his training at the 
factory, the new salesman is assigned 
to his territory and his division sales 
manager takes him in hand and works 
with him for the first ten days or as 
long as may be necessary to get him 
started right. 

There is no logical reason why such 
a salesman should fail, if he applies 
himself reasonably well, and few of 
them fail. 

A somewhat modified form of the 
salary and bonus plan outlined above 
was in effect before the depression. 
During the depression salesmen were 
placed on commission for awhile, then 
with the revival of business the pres 
ent plan was put into effect. As no 
stoves are being manufactured at pres: 
ent, the division sales managers are 
doing most of the selling, devoting 
their time chiefly to parts and service 
business, but it is expected that when 
salesmen are again employed, they will 
be signed up on the same or a very 
similar salary and bonus agreeme". 
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(C8 HOTEL N FRANCISCO 5 ® COLUMBIA SQUARE, LOS ANGELES 28 
"sented by P.adio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


DEAS « make a network 


WINNER TAKE ALL” is a new idea that works! 


It’s a quiz program with a new twist. The new idea is to let 
contestants bid for their questions—using cash provided by 
Columbia* for the bidding. The high bidder then tries to answer. 
If he’s right he pockets the total of his bid. If he’s wrong, his bid 
goes into a rising jackpot. The evening’s winner then has a chance 


to answer the jackpot question, take-all-or-nothing. 


We gave it as bleak a try-out as we could find—opposite Mr. 
Cantor, Mr. Heatter and Spotlight Bands. 


After only six times on the air we asked Jessie Locke Moffett 
(Crossley’s Coast representative) to make a coincidental survey of 
Winner Take All. The rating she reported indicated a KNX audi- 
ence of 55,385 Western families or several times the capacity of the 
Hollywood Bowl. 


Winner Take All is therefore an idea tried, tested, ripe and ready 
for the right sponsor. Better not take too long to get all the sali- 
ent details about the show from the nearest Radio Sales office. It 
has the idea content, and the originality that has brought renewals 
for so many other Columbia-Pacific ideas—like I Was There (Sea 
Island Sugar), Question of 
the Week (Signal Oil), Holly- 
wood Showcase (Ben-Hur) 


Siem COLUMBIA 


because ideas sell goods. 


*It could be sponsor-provided, of course... es (7 if ( 
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Testimony to the Future 


Your post-war vitamin-fortified breakfast bun may be 
sprinkled with synthetic cinnamon, you may live in a pre- 
fabricated country cottage with plastic thread window 
screens, and you may helicopter to work a hundred miles 
away. 


These are but a few of the realities American manufac- 
turers have in store for the post-war world. Abundant 
evidence that the practical men of science and industry are 
carrying out the mandate of public opinion in planning 
now for the coming of the peace, is presented today by 
the National Association of Manufacturers in a booklet, 
Testimony to the Future.’ 


The work of the N.A.M. Research Advisory Group 
headed by Dr. A. H. Olpin, the booklet reports the results 
of a survey in response to a request for a “‘realistic picture 
of the prospects for new post-war products, and the part 
production of these products will play in raising the Amer- 
ican standard of living.” 


Dr. Olpin, director of the Research Foundation, Ohio 
State University, recalled that a recent N. A. M. public 
opinion survey showed that 75% of the people thought 
that American industry should now be working to develop 
new and better products, and he explained that while re- 
search for war comes first now, management already is 
studying how to transform war developments to peacetime 
use. 


The N. A. M. points out that the ‘‘Testimony to the 
Future” is only a random sampling of new products and 
processes and does not purport to be an exhaustive survey. 
More than 200 replies to the N. A. M. questionnaire were 
received from x, en running from aviation to zinc, 
and embracing some of the largest corporations in the 
world, as well as many companies with fewer than 400 
employes. 


Among new developments in the home building field 
were such things as plastic “wire” for window and door 
screens, new laminated gypsum products, and the trend 
toward standardization of structural elements as contrasted 
with former standardization of complete designs for Amer- 
ican home builders ‘who resist architectural regimenta- 
tion. 


Home furnishings and equipment include such things 
as liquified petroleum gas for farms and country homes at 
about one-fourth the expense of bottled gas; new synthetic 
resin finishes for furniture to be produced faster and sold 
cheaper; a light-metal and plastic evolution in household 
equipment generally. 


The study covers similar forecasts on fabrics, food prod- 
ucts, machinery and automobiles. 


For a copy of the booklet, write to the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City. 


Sapa one billion board-feet of lumber can be 
saved in 1943 for essential war use if contractors, manufac- 
turers, carpenters, and farmers avoid wasteful practices, ac- 
cording to the War Production Board. 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


Guide for Selling 

Preparing for post-war selling and marketing activ ities, 
Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., has established an Ad 
ministrative Sales Committee to control and coordinaie all 
sales, service, applications, and advertising policies, plans 
and procedures, according to an announcement by D. W 
Russell, president. 


The new committee will streamline all sales and service 
activities both in the home office and the field. Simultan. 
eously, Mr. Russell announced the formation of two new 
departments which will operate under the jurisdiction of 
the new committee. These departments include a Post-War 
Planning Committee and an Application Department 


The Application Department will be responsible for ob- 
taining necessary information on all types of applications, 
from all departments on all products, and will release this 
information to the field. 


Under the new set-up, the Service Department becomes 
a definite part of the Sales Department. It will function 
as in the past, except that its plans, policies, and programs 
will be coordinated with the general sales program by the 
Adminstrative Sales Committee. 


Carstairs Distillers Corp. is offering two prizes of $50 each 
for the most interesting collection of letters, and for the 
greatest number of letters written by any Carstairs salesman 
to friends in the trade now in service. 


It’s the Soybean Again! 


The soybean is rapidly beginning to give competition to 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill when it 
comes to newspaper space. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills have announced that they are in- 
stalling a new soybean processing plant in Clinton, Iowa. 


Priorities have been approved for the new plant, which 
will be of the continuous-process, solvent extraction type, 
with a capacity of about 200 tons of soybean oil meal and 
50 tons of oil per day, 
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e 
- 
y {, Payroll Deductions in a Flash: The 
f new automatic device designed by the 


George S. May Co., Chicago, automatic- 
ir ally shows the proper payroll tax de- 
duction for any employe when proper 
settings are made as to the marital status, 
the wage range, and the pay period. 


)- 
S, 
- 2. Modern tea package inspired by mod- 
em China. The Mardi-Gras Tea and 
Coffee Co., Boston, present their Orange 
0s Pekoe and Pekoe Tea in a carton newly — 
designed by Robert Gair, Inc.; manufac- 
mn tured at Eastern States Cartons Division. 1. 
ns 
he 
3. Paper Wartime Container: Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Powder is 
appearing on the market in a new special wartime container 
ch wade entirely of heavy powder. It holds to its familiar color 
he scheme of deep yellow with black trim and wide red band. The 
an construction of the carton is square, convenient to display and ship. 
4. Wrap-Your-Own-Gift for Baby: In the absence of gift boxes 
this year, Mennen is suggesting that patriotic American women 
to “wrap-your-own” as a helpful wartime measure. As a result, 
it Mennen advertising and promotion will feature instructions for 
wrapping festive holiday packages, such as the one shown here. 
in- 3. Wooden Tool Box: Even the old familiar metal tool box 
va. has gone to war—perhaps permanently. For this new wooden kit. 
designed and manufactured by the Pilliod Cabinet Co. for 
wm the Michigan Clamp Co., is lighter and even more attractive. 


MARD-GRAS TEA R COFFEE CO. BOSTON 


“We Understand 
Results; KRNT 
Delivers Them” 


—reports R. W. Byerly 


“Starting with a brief test campaign, 
Super-Valu Stores now give radio a 
major share of responsibility for 
building weekend food-sales,” re- 
ports R. W. Byerly, Iowa manager 
for Winston & Newell. 


“Winston & Newell sponsor 95 
Super-Valu Stores in Iowa, of 
which 22 are in Des Moines. Last 
October, we decided to test radio 
as a stimulant for store-traffic. After 
a careful check, we chose Station 
KRNT, with a 25-minute Saturday 
morning show, Darts and Dashes, 
as the selling vehicle. 


“The show clicked from the begin- 
ning—hence our original order has 
had three renewals. Also, we now 
use spot announcements on Station 
KSO as a build-up for daily sales. 


“We don’t pretend to understand 
the technical side of radio—but we 
do understand results, which KRNT 


and KSO are delivering in full 
measure.” 


BASIC BLUE 
KSO AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 
BASIC 
KRNT COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with Des Moines Register & Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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“One down and two to go,” head- 
lined Arrow Safety Device Co., as 
Mussolini bit the dust awhile back. 
As this issue of SM hits the mail-sacks, 
that other devil, hay-fever, will have 
been thrown for a loss. For another 
10 months anyhow. On both counts, 
I shall breath easier. 

a 

Long before the Russian Winter, 
Hitler will be shivering in Mussolini's 
boot, predicted Gordon Gross, one 
of New York’s brighter writers. The 
boy is psychic. 

* * & 

The Gremlins that get in Gordon 
Hertslet’s hair, he writes, are those 
which perch on the rim of his waste- 
basket whenever he aims a crumpled 
piece of paper in that direction. Only 
on the second shot can he ‘make 


basket.” 
* * 


Speaking of aim, Jack Lutz says the 
reason our fliers can sink Jap ships 
more frequently than Jap fliers can 
sink ours is because our airmen are a 
bomb-sight better. 

* * &* 

Sometimes it’s difficult to draw the 
line between being a Good Fellow and 
being a Good Thing. 

* * * 
THINGS I WouLp Grivgz 
BACK TO THE INDIANS 
Avocado pears 
Artichokes 
Chamber music 
Caper sauce 
Contract bridge 
Parsnips 
Pop-Eye, the Sailor Man 
Waldorf salad 
Russian dressing 
Cauliflower 
Singing commercials 
Cowboy music 
Women in slacks 
Champagne cocktails 
Olives 


All sister acts 
» = € 


Freedom of the C’s Dep't: “Cuti- 
ously, I keep contemplating on the 
chance of catching C. C. Conway, 
chairman, Continental Can Co., con- 
versing casually with Conway C. Craig, 
of the Corpus Christi Caller.”—Colby, 
the Cut-up, of Chicago. 

* * * 


Jim Gallagher liked this passage of 
Time: “Miss Bergman was braced to 
resist something in unshaven tweeds 


with a Cremo breath and a voice like 
a moose-decoy.” 
* * * 

No Nostradamus I, nor yet a reader 
of tea-leaves, I nevertheless predict that 
pipe-smoking will slump unless some. 
body comes forward with a synthetic 
pipe-cleaner of some sort to replace the 
metal-core type that has gone to war 
Are you tuned-in, R. J. Reynolds? 

<< 


“With all the grandmothers in weld. 
ing-jobs, and grandfathers building 
planes,” writes Louise Surgison, “how 
about a new twist to an old saying: 
‘Never too old to earn’?” Okay. It 
will make a good headline or cut-cap- 
tion some time. 

* * ® 

Marvels Cigarettes ‘“‘stay fresh 
26.4% longer.” Now, 26% would be 
good, but that dangling decimal, four 
tenths percent, makes it perfect. 

* * * 

Camel cigarettes are fresh “because 
they're packed to go around the 
world.” Hm! I wonder if all ciga- 
rettes aren't fresh today, due to terrific 
turnover. The only stale ones J know 
of are in my own living-room . . . and 
that’s because nobody at our house 
smokes cigarettes. 

* * * 

In a test campaign in the Washing- 
ton Star, Middleton cigarettes say such 
reasonable things as: “Try one... 
they're really swell” and “Quality 
without question.” 

* * * 

As counter-propaganda to a wave of 
wishful thinking, following a few mili- 
tary successes for our side, the Army 
and Navy are now talking of six more 
years of war. Wonder what the av- 
erage retail store and stock would look 
like by that time. They look like 
Wuthering Heights even now. 

* * * 

We got so used to seeing the babes 
in bare legs this Summer, with or with- 
out leg-lotion, they’re going to look 
pretty vulgar if they go back to wear- 
ing stockings this Winter. 

. 6 © 

Post-war miracles can wait upon 
some simple improvements on our 
common, every-day articles. For i 
stance, as the Missus points oul, 4 
teally sanitary tooth-brush that cen be 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


M*" EVERYONE in Washington knows Janice 
... Janice Grey. 


She comes from Minnesota but, like thousands 
of girls, she’s now working in Washington. 

More important, she’s a heroine! Heroine of a 
daytime serial—Janice Grey, Washington, D.C. 

It’s ashow on WTOP at 3:00 to 3:15 every week- 
day afternoon. Written by WTOP. Cast by WTOP. 
Produced by WTOP. 

A daytime serial so localized —that so depicts 
normal just-around-the-corner happenings—that 
it grips the listener’s imagination: focuses her 
attention: demands her loyalty. 

Janice Grey, Washington, D.C., has all the ani- 
mation, all the suspense, all the heart-throb of 
good daytime radio. Its locale and many of its 
incidents are so familiar to Washington listeners 
that they might have happened next door (and 
maybe they did). Janice Grey is not just a“char- 
acter.” She’s a person who is sharing the experi- 
ences of her listeners. She’s part of their lives. 

You ought to make a date with “Janice.” It’s a 


remarkable show...a proved radio formula, per- 
sonalized and localized for Washington women. 
It’s a TOP opportunity for an advertiser wanting 
to identify himself with Washington families. 

“Janice Grey, Washington, D.C.” is the kind of 
polished, potent, professional radio that has made 
WTOP so popular. 

It’s one of eight bright new WTOP-created, 
WTOP-produced shows now on the air. 

No wonder advertisers invest more money 


WTOP than in any other Washington station! 


‘CBS 
COLUMBIA OWNED | 


> 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


| 


used once, then thrown away, like , THI 
paper towel or a Dixie cup. 
x * &* ing 
Incidentally, a magazine artic ‘ec Says ing 
that Lucille Ball is one of the fey 
Hollywood actresses who don’ 
cover their teeth with caps. You mean 
those beautiful teeth I see on the 
screen are phony . . . just son ething 
slipped over natural teeth before the 
cameras begin to grind ? 
» = » 
Army bands are getting better. The, 
should be, with men like Capt. Glens 
Miller heading them up. 
e's @ 


There will be no new tire-chains this 
Winter, but dealers will be furnished 
with new cross-members with which to 
make repairs. I suggest this headline 
for Pyrene tire-chains: “Keep you 
chains up!” 


a 
Writes J. Allan Hovey, ace copy 


man: ‘Knowing your aversion to puns 
I hesitate to offer you the following 


| original . . . title for a picture of a 
| little colored boy weeping copiously 
| “Mighty Lachrymose’.”’ 
| * * TH 
; | “This is the store to save money, Tl 
headlines J. B. Van Sciver Co., fine old he 
| Camden, N. J., furniture-house. What 


IN J A MAJOR MARKET | Sl ath: 
™ | The Japs have prepared for a hun 


BANNER TENNESSEAN _ dred-year war, Life reminds us. That 
—_—_—_—_— | would indeed be the battle of the cen 


Year Evening Morning Sunday | tury. 


* * * 


1937 4,692,297 4,984,201 1,751,138 | wage ti | this a post 
* | war: ow it can ! 

1938 5,599,998 5,017,194 2,680,219 | eS 

1939 5,837,845 5,417,561  2,983,179° | wes 
* C ° 

1940 6,126,515 5,736,327 3,076,475 ‘Apples that live to a ri pe old age. 
% * * * 

1941 6,354,866 6,025,023 3,374,252 | FDR took his Scottie along on the 

1942 6,581,843 6,338,811 2,981,627 trip to Quebec. For he’s a jolly gooc 

1943 fict.6 3,610,695 3,516,754 1,827,267 aes 6 ai 


*Includes American Weekly Lineage | I see Northern Tissue back in the 
advertising columns. Do you remem 


It’s the Market With a “Buying Punch!’ | ber the very first Scratch-Pad, in which 
we offered a slogan: “Northern Tissue 


Reach It Through Two Great News papers _ for your southern exposure?” 
Se ae 


It’s just one man’s opinion, but | b 

offer scallions to the person who wrote 
Nashville B anner this headline for canned Florida grape - 
fruit juice: “Just ask a Jap what tt ‘ 
EVENING feels like to be up against men who are 
fortified with Victory Vitamin C. N 


Nashville Tennessean ie le 


Suggested counter-card for 4 
MORNING SUNDAY poo: ‘Come in and say ‘Halo. 
x %* 
REPRESENTED BY we i are 
Nit—“What is an optimist, Po; 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY W1t—"‘Gabriel Heatter.” 


T. Harry THOo?{PSON 


SALES MANAGEMENT ( 


THIS IS AN EXECUTIVE, starting his business day. He is read- 
ing letters from three business magazines—EACH declar- 
ing itself to be the leader. 


BEING OF A JUDICIAL TURN OF MIND, the gentleman is trying 
to arrive at a conclusion by reading—and clipping—all 
three. (His day is lost.) 


THIS FORMIDABLE PHALANX lies in wait for the gentleman. 
They are the “follow-up”—and he does not know what 
he is in for. (Or does heP) 


OF course, all any executive needs to do is dive into 
the three most important facts, and come up with the 


leader—NATION’S BUSINESS! 


the 
1€mM- 
hich 


issue 


ut | 
rote 
ape: 
it it 
y are 


Facts and figures—detailed and in- 
teresting—are available to support all 
NATION’S BUSINESS claims. Write 
or phone Orson Angell, Director 
of Ad ertising, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New Y ork 17, N.Y.(MOhawk 4-3 450) 
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What The Reader’s Digest “Forgot” to 


Report on the Dentifrice Cases 


The article, “Taking Dentifrice Ads to the Cleaners,” is greatly 


resented by leading manufacturers in the dentifrice field because 


it failed to state how many complaints issued by the FTC dealt 


with copy themes long since abandoned by the advertisers. 


BY LEWIS 


ECAUSE the article in the 
July, 1943, issue of The Read- 
er’s Digest entitled ‘Taking 
Dentifrice Ads to the Cleaners’’ 
involves implications of interest to all 
national advertisers, an examination of 
that presentation — particularly with 
respect to what was left unsaid—-seems 
to be in the public interest. 
Before we get down to cases, it 
would seem advisable to summarize 


Federal Trade Communication pro- 
cedure. 
Before the FTC establishes a ‘‘case”’ 


against an advertiser, it issues a com- 
plaint, citing examples of copy which 
is alleged to be false or misleading, 
with reference to the qualities or prop 
erties of the advertised products. To 
such “‘charges” the advertiser is given 
the privilege as the respondent to re- 
ply. Hearings are held, evidence 
weighed, and where the findings war- 
rant, FTC drops the case in whole or 
in part or issues an order to cease and 
desist in whole or in part. This order 
can be appealed or a report of com- 
pliance can be filed by the advertiser. 
Later evidence of such compliance 
must be presented to the Commission 

evidence that subsequent advertising 
is free of the terms and phrases men- 
tioned in the final cease and desist 
order as constituting violations of the 
law. 

Obviously, it does not necessarily 
follow that an FTC complaint in itself 
conclusively establishes or implies con- 
demnation of the advertiser. 

In the light of this explanation of 
FTC procedure, four out of the six 
cases mentioned in the The Reader's 
Digest article actually fell in the cate- 
gory where information as to both 
stipulations of cease and desist and 
evidence of compliance could have 
been included. In other words, more 
pertinent facts were available than 
were presented with respect to Koly- 
nos, Squibb, Calox and Dr. Lyons 
dentifrices. 

In the case of the other two, Ipana 
and Teel, the cases have not yet pro- 
ceeded beyond the complaint stage 
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C. STONE 


order issued June 1939. The second 
complaint and order were issued be- 
cause the company attempted to “' write 
around” the FTC ruling of 1937 
The Readers’ Digest does not men- 
tion that the company some tim ago 
changed its advertising to conform 
with FTC rulings, as evidenced in 
these excerpts from a radio continuity 
dated February 10, 1943, and which 


which still consists merely of allega is typical: “Compare Kolynos with 
tions. The cases cited in this article your present brand . . . for speed, for 
were discussed in the sequence in foam, for cleaning efficiency . . . leaves 


which FTC took them up, law-wise. 
The chronological table covering these 
cases and the complaint recently is- 
sued against Forhan’s are shown in 
Table 1. The Forhan’s complaint was 
entered in August 1943, a date too 
late to permit reference thereto in The 
Reader's Digest article. 

Considering that product advertis- 
ing is so intimately a part of Ameri- 
can life, it would seem wise to make 
sure that the consuming public is given 
all the pertinent facts, especially when 
the subject is handled in a publication 
of wide general circulation. In the 
case of the dentifrice discussion, a 
more informative magazine treatment 
might have included the important 
detail that the affected companies had 
already changed their advertising to 
comply with FTC rulings. This is 
shown in the following summaries of 
the cases featured: 


The Case of Kolynos 


The Reader's Digest does not men- 
tion that there were two complaints. 
One is dated March 1937, with a 
cease and desist order issued June 
1937. Another complaint is dated Sep- 
tember 1938, with a cease and desist 


the mouth feeling clean and fresh . . 
awarded the Seal of Acceptance of the 
Council on Dental Therapeutics of the 


American Dental Association . . 
brush up and down... helps keep 
your teeth really clean .. . try it at 


our risk . . . you must be satisfied or 
double your money back . . .” 

This copy is said to represent an 
acceptable departure from phrases the 
FTC found objectionable and ruled 
out in its order—such phrases as: 
“Kolynos conquers bacterial mouth . . 
kills germs . . . erases and removes 
tartar makes teeth gleam like 
pearls . . . will assure sound teeth 

. . the antiseptic dental cream . . .” 

All of these facts were available, 
and could have been included in The 
Reader's Digest article as a_ public 
service. 


The Case of Dr. Lyon’s 


The Reader's Digest does not men- 
tion that the complaint it cites was 
filed by FTC in September 1938, 
though it does give the date of the 
cease and desist order, September 1942. 

Neither does the’ article mention 
that advertising has been changed to 


—— 


Taste i. 
Dentifrice Date FTC Date FTC 
Brand Complaint Order to Cease 
and Desist 
Kolynos March 1937 June 1937 
Sept. 1938 June 1939 
Dr. Lyon's Sept. 1938 Sept. 1942 
Calox May 1939 Dec. 1939 
Squibb March 1940 Feb. 1942, 
(letter) (stipulation) 
Ipana Oct. 1942 Case in process 
Teel April 1943 Case in process 
Forhan's* Aug. 1943 Case in process 
* Not in The Reader Digest article. 
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Sent only upon request 


LIMITED SUPPLY— Order Your Copy Now 
The New 1943 


— 1OWA RADIO 


AUDIENCE SURVEY 


The Sixth Annual Study 


| What Every Advertiser Wants to Know 
about Mid-West Listening Habits, 


Dr. Forest.L.Whan \\ 


Program Preferences and Favorite Stations! 


Saves Your Time in Answering These Questions: 


Which radio stations are “listened to 
most?” Daytime? Nighttime? By Urban 
—Village—and Farm Families? Why? 
And Where? 


How much actual time do listeners spend 
with the “Listened to Most” station as 
compared with those “Heard Regu- 
larly?” Is the ratio 2 to 1? 4 to 1? Or 
6 to 1? 


What kinds of programs are liked best? 
According to Sex—Place of Residence 
—Age—and Education? 


Which are the 80 most popular pro- 
grams? For Urban — Village — and 
Farm Families? 


How do listeners learn about new pro- 
grams? What percent through station 
announcements—newspapers — friends 
—other media—or just happened to 
tune in? 


Which stations are “heard regularly?” 
Daytime? Nighttime? By Urban—Vil- 
lage—and Farm Families? And Where? 


Which stations are preferred for News 
broadcasts? 


How has gasoline rationing affected listen- 
ing? Urban—Village—and Farm? 


How many listen during each two-hour 
period of day and night? Men? 
Women? 

What is the audience available during 
early morning and late evening hours? 

How many hours of listening per day? 
Men? Women? Urban—Village—and 
Farm? 1943 compared with 1942? 


What Others Said About the 1942 Survey 


“Your Iowa Radio Audience Surveys 
have given us what we believe is the most 
complete ‘instrument board’ on which to 
base radio plans. They have been ex- 
tremely instrumental in the growth of 
radio in this office.” 
—Bruce B. Brewer 
Ferry-Hanly Company 


“I want you to know that I think this is 
one of the most impressive surveys that I 
have had occasion to peruse in a long, 
long time.” 

—Niles Trammell 
National Broadcasting Co. 


Oci oper 1, 1943 


: for IOWA PLUS! = 


DES MOINES .. . 50,000 WATTS 
B. J. PALMER, PRESIDENT 
J. O. MALAND, MANAGER 


Or Phone Any FREE & PETERS Office 


“It is one of the most complete and com- 
prehensive surveys released by any radio 
station of which I have knowledge.” 
—J. B. Woodbury 
R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden 


“This is one of the most complete and in- 
structive surveys I have ever seen. It gives 
us just the information we want.” 
Roy E. Dodge 
First United Broadcasters 


TO CONSERVE PAPER, the number of copies printed 


will be limited to supply only those who have specific need 
for this complete and authoritative study by Dr. Forest L. Whan. 


Use This Coupon for Getting Your FREE Copy! 


WHO Des Moines 7, Iowa 


C) Please send me my free copy of the 1943 lowa Radio 


Audience Survey 


Company 


Address .... 


| 1) Please check if you wish a copy of the 1942 edition 


C) Please check if you wish a copy of the 1941 edition 


conform with FIC ruinys, as this 
example of a radio continuity dated 
January 1, 1943, indicates: “Dr. Ly- 
on’s . . . glowing record of success 

. outsells all others . . . you can 
buy nothing that cleans your teeth 
more quickly, more thoroughly, more 
beautifully . . . America’s first choice 


This copy is said to represent an 
acceptable departure from phrases the 
FTC found objectionable and ruled 
out in its order, of which these phrases 
were typical: “Do as your dentist does 
—use powder .. . free from grit... 
cannot possibly injure or scratch tooth 


enamel . . .” Compliance with FTC 
rulings is also evident in specimens of 
current window displays, which read: 
“Smiles are brighter with Dr. Lyons 
.. . first choice in the land of beauti- 
ful women . . . brighten your smile 
with Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder .. . 
keep your teeth looking their best . . . 
America’s largest selling tooth powder 


The Case of Calox 


The Reader's Digest states that FTC 
“demolished” the claim that the prod- 
uct released oxygen . . . penetrated to 


METROPOLITAN HOUSTON 
--- The South’s Biggest City! 


1943 
Ration Book 
No. 2 
Registration 


Metropolitan 


. HOUSTON 
New Orleans 
Birmingham 
Atlanta 
Louisville .. 
Dallas 

. San Antonio 
Memphis 


1 
3 
2. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
. 
8. 


607,033 
602,748 
557,894 
527,172 
502,064 
449,215 
413,648 
392,551 


Counties Included in J. Waiter 
Thomp Company Definition 
of Metropolitan Market 


Harris, Texas 

Jefferson, Orleans, St. B’nard, La. 
Jefferson, Alabama 

DeKalb, Fulton, Georgia 
Jefferson, Ky.; Clark, Floyd, Ind. 
Dallas, Texas 

Bexar, Texas 

Shelby, Tennessee 


The 1943 Populations of the leading Southern Metropolitan Markets, 
tabulated above, are taken from a compilation made by J. Walter 
Thompson Compony of No. 2 War Ration Books issued up to April 


1, 1943. 


ME) HOUSTON CHRONICLE SELLS HOUSTON 


The Chronicle has kept pace with Houston’s rapid growth . . 


. and to- 


day The Chronicle is delivered to 39.5% more Houston homes than the 
second Houston newspaper, and to 65.3% more Houston homes than 
the third Houston newspaper, according to latest Publishers’ Statements 


to the A. B. C. 


ma) ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP PROVES IT 


The proof of the selling-power of The Houston Chronicle is The 
Chronicle’s overwhelming leadership in advertising. During the first seven 
months of 1943 The Chronicle published 74.4% more Total Advertising 
than the second Houston newspaper, and 170.1% more than the third 
Houston newspaper, according to Media Records, Inc. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 


Notiona! Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Nationol Representatives 
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the “forgotten 60,” and that FTC « 
exception to “Hollywood has no p 
on beautiful teeth . . .” 

Now, from a reading of the doc 
ments in the case, especially the ‘I 
ings as to Facts and Conclusion” dai 
December 28, 1939, it appears 
the above advertising phrases are : 
tioned in paragraphs numbers 9 
and 2 in that document, in the on 
given above. 

In its reply, the company is quoted 
by FTC as stating that the copy men 
tioned in items 9 and 14 were dis. 
continued in 1937. This is two years 
before the date of the complaint, May 
1939. The company also discontinued 
the use of copy mentioned in item 2 
in 1938. 

Of the total of 18 items, each given 
a separate numbered paragraph in the 
above document, only 2 represented 
copy-practice at the time the complaint 
was issued, and these are numbers | 
and 6; namely: ‘For teeth that shine 
like the stars use Calox Powder” and 
", .. Adds a charming sparkle to your 
smile . 

Enjoining and obeying is one thing, 
volunteering change is another. If 
each were given due weight, it would 
have tended to show that the company 
had stepped on “‘exaggeration”’ of its 
own accord. Of course this makes the 
matter much less sensational. 

In its current advertising which is 
said to represent an acceptable depar- 
ture from phrases the FTC found ob- 
jectionable and ruled out in its order, 
the following is typical (July, Aug 
ust, September 1943): ‘Look for these 
professional features: . . . scrupulous 
cleansing . . . unexcelled efficiency .. . 
especially lustrous polishing . . . no 
medicine taste . . . contains no strong 
ingredients . . . cool, clean flavor . . .” 


The Case of Squibb 


The Reader’s Digest does not men- 
tion that no complaint was issued by 
FTC against Squibb. P. B. Morehouse, 
Director of the Radio and Periodical 
Division of FTC, sent a letter dated 
March 26, 1940, to the company, ques: 
tioning certain advertising claims for 
its dental cream and powder. 

The advertising phrases questioned 
by FTC were (typical): “. . . double: 
action dentifrice . . . cream and powder 
neutralize acids do more than 
clean and polish . . . most tooth decay 
can be prevented . . . lessen the likeli- 
hood of bad breath and taste . . . acid 
neutralizing dentrifrice . . . fights the 
acids . . . contains concentrated milk 
of magnesia .. .” 

The company replied in a lengthy 
brief, quoting numerous medical and 
dental authorities to substantiate the 
validity of the claims made in its ad- 
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DUSTRY TO SERVE OUR ARMED FORCES... 


BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 
RELIEVES STRAIN ON MANPOWER 


Industry is not only building incredible quantities 
of tanks, planes, ships and mechanized equipment 
of all kinds, but producing them from severely 
limited resources — translating its ingenuity into 
plus production. 


One of the tightest shortages has existed in the 
manufacture of small tools. Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corporation, for example, has long been over- 
sold. Soon after our arms program swung into high 
gear customers were clamoring for new cutting 
tools . . . still clamoring after they had been told 
that the tools were not immediately available . . . 
wanting to know how the tools already in use 
could be kept in efficient operation. 


In no time at all Greenfield’s field servicemen were 
over-extended, unable to keep up with the requests 
for help pouring in from customers. “To help 
spread the needed information,” says R. C. Helbig, 
advertising manager, “we started an educational 
campaign in business papers, using advertisements 
based on technical information contained in our 
tap handbook, which had previously been distrib- 


uted only by our service engineers and distributor 
salesmen.” 


The advertisements, written for green hands as 
well as skilled workmen, ran for a year. . . told 
bow to use taps wisely, how to diagnose tap troubles, 


how to prepare for tapping operations, how to 
prevent damage and breakage. 


The results were so good that the company decided 
to continue the conservation theme ... in a new 
series on how tools should be protected when not 
in use. Under the running slogan ‘Tool Conserva- 
tion Begins in the Tool Crib,” the advertisements 
explained the know-how of strategic crib manage- 
ment, with illustrated case stories of methods em- 
ployed by some of the largest producers of war 
weapons. 


Each series was reprinted as a handbook, and the 
know-how spread further . . . by the company’s 
continuing business paper advertising and direct 
mail. To date 25,000 copies of the first have been 
distributed, 10,000 of the second. In between Green- 
field Tap and Die has issued as many as 125,000 
copies of educational circulars . know-how 
“quickies” supplementing the business paper copy. 


Greenfield may be operating in a seller’s market, 
but there has been no let-down in its business paper 
advertising. This advertising is the backbone of 
the company’s know-how program. It is offsetting 
the manpower limitations on the service staff. What 
is more important, it is creating the equivalent of 
thousands of new cutting tools by showing how 
the life of those now in use can be extended. 


The Greenfield campaign is just another example 
of how business papers are helping manufacturers, 
throughout industry, solve their wartime problems 
... and increase their contribution to the war effort. 
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In Fort Wayne, 
advertisers voted so strongly— 
with Paid Advertising 
that the 


Fort Wayne 
JOURNAL GAZETTE 


became in August, 
the City’s 
LEADING MARKET PLACE 


Total Advertising Lineage 
Figures from media records 
speak for themselves— 


JOURNAL GAZETTE 126,379 lines 
SECOND PAPER 700,067 lines 


This is an achievement 
not of the month, 
but of a healthy, progressive growth 
over a period of years— 
the kind of growth you normally 
expect from a paper that is serving 
its advertisers and readers 
well and profitably. 


Follow the tip from these adver- 
tisers. Get results by placing your 
advertising in the columns of the 


JOURNAL GAZETTE 


FORT WAYNE’S HEALTHY 
NEWSPAPER ~ 


The only newspaper in Indiana 


carrying “‘Associated Press- 
Wire Photo Service’. 


* 


JOURNAL-GAZETTE CO. 


FORT WAYNE e INDIANA 
National Vepresentativers 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
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vertising for Squibb dentifrices. 
Finally the company signed a stip- 
ulation, dated February 10, 1942, in 
which it agreed, in connection with the 
dissemination of future advertising, to 
cease and desist from representing di- 
rectly or by implication: 1. That the 
use alone of these dentifrices contrib- 
utes to a material degree to the pre- 
vention of tooth decay. 2. That the 
milk of magnesia in these dentifrices 
is concentrated. 
The Reader's Digest does not men- 
tion that the company has changed its 
advertising to conform with FTC rul- 
ings, as evidenced in these excerpts 


| from radio continuity dated August 8, 


1943: “. . . An important aid in the 
care of the teeth and gums .. . helps 
you clean your teeth . . . quickly, ef- 
fectively, easily . . . brings out natural 
lustre and brilliance . . . enjoy its 
keen minty flavor . . . stimulating ac- 
tion on gums and throughout your 
mouth . . . refreshing difference . . .” 
Note: The script of July 25, 1943, 
had: “ .. . bring out more of their 
natural lustre and brilliance . . . that 
sensation of refreshment throughout 
your mouth . . . stimulating action on 
your gums .. .” A check-up with the 
company indicated these are program- 
matic variations and not self-censor- 
ship with an eye cocked in the direc- 
tion of FTC. 

While the cases of Kolynos, Dr. 
Lyon's, Calox, and Squibb dentifrices 
were completed and current advertis- 
ing for some considerable time re- 
flects changes as shown above, the 
cases of Ipana and Teel are still in the 
complaint stage. Answers have been 
filed by the companies (November 25, 
1942; May 19, 1943, respectively), 
and hearings are pending. Forhan’s 
is not mentioned in The Reader's Di- 
gest, for it broke late in August, 1943. 


The Case of Ipana 


In its complaint dated October 24, 
1942, FTC questions the following 
advertising phrases: “Ipana tooth paste 
and gum massage . . . keeps your 
teeth clean and white . . . yellowish 
tint will disappear . . . guard against 
‘pink toothbrush’ . . . warning of ne- 
glected gums . . . helps give gums 
stimulation they do not get from soft, 
well cooked foods we eat . . . twice 
as. many dentists use Ipanma as any 
other. . . more dentists recommend 
Ipana for their patients . . . than the 
next two dentifrices combined . . . 
for healthier gums, brighter teeth and 
a more attractive smile . . . begin now 
to massage with Ipana . . .” 

Current advertising appeal is along 
similar lines. In copy run during July, 
1943, the following statement is 
boxed: “Dentists prefer Ipana 2 to 1 


over any other dentifrice. . . . Based 
upon the results of a nationwide sur- 
vey among thousands of dentists.” 

In its answer to the FTC complaint, 
dated November 25, 1942, the Bristol- 
Myers Co. asserts that “. . . portions 
of the advertisements quoted . . . ire 
not fair and accurate representations 
. . . they have been lifted . . . out of 
the context . . . denies representin 
Ipana will prevent decay of teeth . . .” 

Comment on this case will be found 
following the Teel presentation, be- 
low. 


The Case of Teel 


The Reader's Digest mentions the 
date of the FTC complaint against 
Procter & Gamble—April, 1943. The 
advertising phrases questioned by FTC 
are (typical): “. . . Millions of peo- 
ple are slowly brushing cavities in the 
exposed softer parts of the teeth . . . 
(enlarged photo of three-pronged 
molar with groove in side) . . . 8 out 
of 10 adults examined risk this dam- 


age . . . liquid dentifrice . . . contains 
no abrasives . . . cannot do this to your 
tooth... 


Current advertising appeal is along 
similar lines. The basic English of 
copy run during July and August 1943 
is about as follows: “. . . Teeth cleaned 
with Teel are protected from cavities 

. . contains no scouring abrasives . . . 
only dentifrice that gives you this 
protection . . . there’s beauty in every 
drop...” 

In its answer, dated May 19, 1943, 
the company makes blanket denials. 
“, . . Denies the advertisements are 
false and misleading . . . says claims 
are properly within the description of 
trade-puffing which is not unfair nor 
deceptive in connection with normal 
competition . . . in pointing out... 
effect of using tooth pastes and pow- 
ders which are too abrasive the respon- 
dent . . . has performed a valuable 
public service . . . as a result . . . sev- 
eral leading manufacturers have te- 
duced the abrasiveness of their prod- 
eee 

Of these two cases it may be said 
that reporting them in a preliminary 
stage in a magazine of wide consumer 
circulation is considered by many to 
be of doubtful value. In this instance 
mention might have been made of the 
fact that the magazine would later re- 
port the final rulings when they are 
issued, and also quote from revised 
advertising to show compliance with 
FTC rulings. 

We hesitate to make too much ado 
regarding any items of omission of 
commission in The Reader's Digest 
article. Also we have no wish to 
criticize the policies of that publica- 
tion for which we have high respect. 
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Sybil Is Still Waiting 


Nor a bad looking girl in her day, Sybil. But she was wait- 
ing for just the right man—a fine, dignified man like father. 
Suitors came—and went—and Sybil waited. 


The lusty young men in town settled down, as always, 


to do their part in making the world go, and Sybil waited 
to do hers. 


Poor Sybil. She let her search for what she regarded 
as dignity blind her to the true dignity of vitality. Ah! Me! 
And you know, it’s possible for a business man to make the 
same mistake. Let him pass up a vital force like Puck-The 
Comic Weekly because he thinks it’s nota “dignified” enough 
medium for his product—and you’ve got another Sybil. 


Join forces with “The Little King’”’—or ‘““Dagwood and 
Blondie”. . . associate with such beloved favorites as “Donald 
Duck,” “Skippy,” and “Flash Gordon”’... enlist that daunt- 
less adventurer, “Prince Valiant,” and style-wise “Tillie The 
Toiler” to help sell your products. In the pages of Puck 
you link arms with the sprightliest crew America ever clasped 
to its heart. These cartoon friends of America’s are ready to 
become yours too. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, primarily a medium for popular 
entertainment, is especially well qualified to do a major ad- 
verti:ing job. Here’s why: 


OcroBER 1, 1943 


1. . Because Puck-The Comic Weekly accepts only a lim- 
ited number of advertisements for each issue, visibility and 


readership are unexcelled. Space in Puck is a truly valuable 
franchise. 


2 .. Because more children (over 80% of all adults too) 


read “the comics” than any other single type of entertain- 
ment feature. 


3.. Because Puck is a tested and proved result-getter. 
After an exhaustive study, the world’s largest manufacturer 
of airplane precision instruments selected Puck-The Comic 
Weekly exclusively to carry its war time and post-war educa- 
tional campaign on aviation. This campaign to cultivate 
today’s and future markets is currently appearing in Puck. 


15 great Sunday newspapers deliver Puck-The Comic 
Weekly to more than 6,000,000 families from coast to coast. 
Puck is actually read by well over 20,000,000 people of all 
ages in the United States. 


To help sales minded executives bring future selling 
plans into sharper focus, Puck has prepared a sound and 
timely analysis of “Your Customers of Tomorrow.” By all 
means ask to see this unusual presentation full of new selling 
facts—then consider it carefully. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York—Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 212. 33'St° ten York city « 288 W. Randolph, Chicago 


Distributors Throughout the World 
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Lessons 


are 
Learned 


When training with 


SIGHT, SOUND, SEQUENCE 


Sight without Sound . . . both without Sequence 
. . « leaves impressions inadequate, leaves only 
shallow grooves in memory. But combine them 
and the maximum teaching power and activating 
force is unleashed at its greatest. 


Our Nation's Victories on all Fronts testify to 
this better, faster way of training millions in our 
Military Forces— and millions more in our fac- 
tories. Likewise, |6mm Sound Motion Pictures 
herald a new era of education, training and 
progress in post-war years. 


Plan now to apply the stimulating effort of these 
3 S's in your program, and Look to Victor — 
The Active Force —in supplying you the finest in 


\16MM SOUND MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


However, consensus among the vari- 
ous executives interviewed by Sais 
MANAGEMENT in the course of its 


| investigation may be of interest: 


What They Forget to Report 


1. If the point was made that ad- 


| vertising was inappropriate, the point 
' should also have been made that such 
| advertising has been corrected. 


2. If the point was made that FTC 
issued complaints against specific den- 
tifrice manufacturers, the dates of 
these complaints should have heen 


given. 


3. If the impression given by leav- 
ing out the time element was that all 
the dentifrice firms were being brought 
to judgment enmasse currently, then 
the article tended to breed mistrust of 


| all advertising. 


4. The fact of compliance by adver- 


| tisers with the rulings of the FTC is 
| an indication—actual or implied—of 


a heightened awareness of the social 


| contract implicit in all advertising 
| which tells of brand identity, product 
| properties and quality, and availabil- 


ity—and is signed with the name of 
the maker. In this sense proper ad- 
vertising is like a performance con- 
tract—an undertaking to show that the 
consumer may expect certain uniform 


| results directly or that the product 


will uniformly help in the attainment 
of desirable results. 


5. The “previous conditions” with 
which The Reader's Digest article 
seems to have been chiefly concerned, 
are of no more than academic interest. 
Yet, if stated alone, the “previous con- 
ditions’’ may tend to create false im- 
pressions which it may take much 
longer than the life of a single pub- 
lished article to eradicate. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
not the only body having regulatory 
influence over advertising and broad- 
casting. In the dentifrice industry ad- 
vertising counsel is offered by the 
American Dental Association through 
its Council on Dental Therapeutics, 
and by the Toilet Goods Association. 
Both of them act unofficially. 

The latter has set up a Special Com- 
mittee on Proprietary Toilet Goods, 
four of whose members receive any 


| dentifrice advertising submitted for 


study. This committee includes John 
S. Norton, Vice-President in Charge 


| of Sales, Lambert Pharmacal 
| Chairman; William M. Bristo! 


Vice-President in Charge of Ma: af 


| turing, Bristol-Myers Co.; James Hi 
| Jr., President, Sterling Drug, Inc 


A. E. Johnston, Assistant Secret 


| Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


The American Dental Associatio 
said to be even more exacting 
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Women 5 


ALAZINE 


vitality of Service Books 


keeping alone reaches 10,850,000 women; 

Ladies’ Home Journal alone reaches 
12,200,000 women; McCall’s alone 

reaches 9,950,000, and Woman’s Home Companion 
alone reaches 9,500,000. 


These figures represent a substantial overall in- 
crease for the field over the total audience shown 


for the same four books in Report Num- 
ber 1, issued in 1942. 


Your copy of Report Number 2 of the 
“Continuing Study of Women’s Magazine Audi- 
ences” should be in your hands. If you have not yet 
received your copy, let us know, and we shall gladly 
send you one at once. 


Housekeeping 
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standards for dentifrice advertising 
than the FTC. The Association holds 
to strict professional ethics in its view 
of dentifrice advertising. Copy sub- 
mitted to the Council is scrutinized for 
statements that may be at variance 
with the ideas on the subject of oral 
hygiene which have current acceptance 
with the dental and medical profes- 
sion. 

There is no denying that together 
with the self-regulatory commercial 
and professional organizations set up 
within industries, FTC has exerted a 
calming effect upon advertising copy. 

In opinions expressed in the course 


of investigations of dentifrice adver- 
tising, Dr. J. J. Durrett, who is re- 
sponsible for much of this work of 
the FTC, has tended to minimize the 
value of prepared dentifrices, saying 
they were nothing more than “a pleas- 
ant adjunct to the use of the tooth- 
brush.” 

Dentifrice makers hold differently, 
however. They are of the opinion that 
their belief has ample support in the 
findings and reports of the medical 
and dental authorities. One of the 
firms cited by FTC mentioned 38 sep- 
arate professional authorities in its 
brief, with which to substantiate the 


ACCORDING TO 


. WAR RATION BOOK NO. 2 
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zs now in the 


“100 000 


POPULATION GROUP 
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claims made in its dentifrice advertis- 
ing. 

Manufacturers have poured millions 
of dollars into intensive educational 
campaigns in the past several decades, 
waged through dentists, physicians, 
educators and editors, and in their own 
advertising. They hold that educs 
continues to be the prime ilies, ' tt 
is carried on in schools to impress the 
coming generations with the impor- 
tance of oral hygiene, and in work. 
ers’ clinics in industrial plants. 

And yet, investigations into health 
conditions show a woeful lack of fol- 
low-through by parents and children 
alike. A Squibb bulletin mentions that 
a study made recently in Philadelphia 
among 508,000 school children te- 
vealed that 97% of them had dental 
disease. Only 2% of the children re- 
ceived complete dental service; 20% 
received partial dental service, and 
70% did not receive treatment at all, 

The same bulletin also mentions 
the experiences of the War Depart- 
ment. The first report it issued on the 
Selective Service a showed that 


Of the first 900,000 men rejected, 
there were 185,000, or almost 21%, 
who were let out because of dental 
defects. 


Education Is Necessary 


Such conditions among grown men 
and among children leave only one 
possible conclusion. And this, ex- 
pressed by Squibb, is held by all rep- 
utable makers of dentifrices: ‘The 
necessity for oral prophylaxis is 100%. 
Anything the dentifrice advertisers of 
this country do to encourage a better 
understanding of mouth health, and 
the more extensive use of the tooth 
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The Sioux City J land J I-Tribune have 
a 100% coverage of this densely populated zone 
to which the delivery of ration book No. 2 ex- 
ceeded 100,000. 

Outside the metropolitan area The Journal and 
Journal-Tribune coverage of the 12 surrounding 
counties also is very high, ranging between 40 and 75 per cent. Geographi- 
cal and business center of America’s richest farming country, Sioux City is 
strategically located at the very heart of the nation’s bread basket. At this 
junction of four of the nation’s wealthiest agricultural states The Sioux City 
Journal and Journal-Tribune go forth on the basis of accepted reader ap- 
proval—a concentrated four-state territorial extension of coverage. 


brush, should be commended and ap- 
plauded, instead of ridiculed and dis- 
paraged.” 

Is this an angled, biased view? In 
truth, it runs close to the opinions of 
many a professional authority, such as 
the opinion by Dr. L. F. Dietter: “In 
speaking of oral hygiene and tooth 
brushing, I maintain that if a tooth is 
cleansed at least once each day in its 
entire exposed area, it would be im- 
possible for tartar to accumulate. It 
would therefore be impossible for any — 
lactic acid formation to be formed by 
acid-producing bacteria . 

Who shall take on the job of ¢ 
cation? The professional bodies 
act only indirectly, and in an advis 
capacity. Their findings and rec 
mendations reach the public thro. 
GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES an occasional lecture, an article i 
NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, lay magazines, or items in the © 

MEN Tanta — sau TRARCICD a | papers. 


The educational process needs 


MONONA 


Bank Clearings (first seven months, 1943), up 20% 
Grain Receipts (first seven months, 1943), up 59% 
Livestock Received (first seven months, 1943), up 28% 
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more continuous and constant. Several 
of the nationally known dentifrice 
manufacturers interviewed by SALEs 
MANAGEMENT felt that the task was 
theirs, and that they should do it 
through their advertising. In some de- 
grec the formula of consumer educa- 
tion plus product exploitation is work- 
Ing out. 

The job of bringing dental health 
to its saturation point admittedly lies 
ahead of the entire dentifrice indus- 
try. Though the growth of good mouth 
hygiene habits has been slow, it has 
also been steady. 

The impelling force surely has not 
been solely a national toothache. It 
must have come from impregnation of 


the idea of prevention so well con- 
veyed by dentifrice advertising. 

And here again, there is significant 
professional authority. The Executive 
Secretary of the Medical Information 
Bureau of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Iago N. Galdston, has 
said: ‘From the point of view of ef- 
fectiveness in dealing with the prob- 
lem of oral and dental disease, oral 
hygiene is outstanding and promising. 
It bears an important and significant 
relation to preventive medicine, not 
only in the realm of the mouth, but 
also in the realm of the entire hu- 
man machinery. It is, like most pre- 
ventive measures, infinitely less costly 
than the cure .. .” 


Tool Makers See Heavy Reserves 
As Key to Post-War Adjustment 


ECAUSE the machine tool in- 

dustry’s 300 companies feel 

that renegotiation as it is 

administered now threatens 
their post-war survival, all post-war 
planning by the industry is done with 
a big “If.” This concern about re- 
negotiation is far more than a feint to 
divert attention of investors and em- 
ployes from the main question, 
“What, after the war?” The concern 
is very real, because the machine tool 
industry has practically saturated its 
market and there does not appear to 
be a large potential post-war market 
in sight. 

In the ten years preceding 1939, 
average output of this industry, 
which builds machines to cut and 
shape metal to make other machines 
or products, was 25,000 tools annu- 
ally. But between 1939 and the end 
of this year America’s machine tool 
makers will have built about 700,000 
units. It was mecessary to smash pre- 
vious production records because lack 
of machine tools had been a major 
bottleneck in the manufacture of war 
equipment up to the middle of 1942. 
About 85% of this amazing produc- 
tion is of a type immediately avail- 
able for the manufacture of peacetime 
products. And machine tools, under 
ideal conditions, may serve through a 
half-century of usefulness. They do not 
wear out completely, even then. They 
merely become obsolete or, in some 
Cases, inaccurate. 

Since manufacturers buy machine 
tools only when their equipment is 
unabl= to take care of rising demands 
for their product, and utilize old 
‘quiprnent in the meantime, the lev- 
cls of machine tool sales are as ser- 
rated as the line of a forest in which 
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trees have been cut down indiscrimi- 
nately. (See chart. ) 

It is thus apparent why the indus- 
try must set aside reserves during 
peak years to carry it through the val- 
leys, and why renegotiation is a real 
concern among tool manufacturers. 

Some units in the industry will fol- 
low the familiar post-war planning 
pattern of research, re-development, 
re-design, heavy sales promotion, and 
accelerated sales programs, hoping 
thereby to make tools so much better 
that former customers will declare 
some equipment obsolete and buy the 
new, improved machines. 

Others are directing their thoughts 
to building manufacturers’ equipment. 
Such an additional line will be sub- 
ject to the same cycle as machine 
tools. With slight changes or addi- 
tions to present equipment, machine 
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tool builders are able to produce con- 
sumer goods. But the machine tool 
people are not familiar with merchan- 
dising consumer goods. Their experi- 
ence has been largely in building ma- 
chine tools for other manufacturers. 
Thus, machine tools salesmen typify 
the term, “‘sales engineer.’ Even in 
peacetime, much of their work is con- 
cerned with engineering and during 
the past four years, particularly, they 
have concentrated on engineering for 
customers. 

Currently, where possible, machine 
tool manufacturers are filling their 
plants with precision (war) work for 
other manufacturers. This concentra- 
tion of facilities is due to the natural 
nose-dive which regular machine tool 
production has taken during the pres- 
ent year. 

But employers feel obligated to 
maintain employment levels as high as 
possible while contributing as directly 
as possible to manufacturers of war 
goods. Some of them hope to be able 
to bridge the worst of the post-war 
period by continuing to do the impor- 
tant precision work for peacetime in- 
dustries. 


Stress Engineering Service 


In post-war conversion of Ameri- 
can industry, new tooling will be nec- 
essary on machine tools already in- 
stalled. And that is where some ma- 
chine tool companies plan to utilize 
a certain amount of mechanical and 
sales-engineer personnel to help cus- 
tomers to convert and re-tool. New 
business will be built on the basis of 
an engineering service backed up by 
mechanics who have the “know-how.” 

One thing is very certain. This war 
has elevated standards of accuracy in 
the machine tool industry, which was 
already a precision industry. Toler- 
ances previously dreamed ef are now 
facts. Now that operators have learned 
the possibilities of super accurate ma- 
chines necessary in such war industries 
as aircraft, this experience and equip- 
ment will be extended into other 
fields. Accuracy always has been every- 
day behavior within the machine tool 
industry. The new equipment and op- 
erating experiences born of war con- 
ditions are broad enough to apply to 
almost any type of precision manu- 
facturing. 

Although it faces a non-existent 
post-war market for present products, 
the machine tool industry, which has 
invested all of its earnings, and more, 
in expansion to break the production 
bottleneck, faces a post-war sales pe- 
riod with resolution that would 
amount to confidence IF allowed to 
retain enough reserves to carry it 
through the transition. 
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Unions Have Substantial Foothold 
Among ‘Frisco Sales Organizations 


All driver-salesmen and chain grocery salespeople are organized 


in the San Francisco area. Some headway has been made among 


drug salespeople, and in the insurance and real estate fields. 


Business men see the unionization movement as a mixed blessing. 


BY ELSA 


NIONS began early to organ- 

ize retail driver-salesmen in 

San Francisco and, to some ex- 

tent, throughout the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. The result now is 
that it would be difficult to find any 
man who drives a milk wagon, bakery 
van, beer truck, laundry truck, or any 
other retail delivery conveyance serv- 
ing homes or dealers, who is not a 
member of some A. F. of L. teamster 
local. 

Any driver-salesman in these classi- 
fications who worke in this area is 
tagged by the A. F. of L. as a “team- 
ster,"" and he can not work unless he 
belongs to the union. Men in some of 
these fields—notably, milk delivery, 
wholesale and retail—have been or- 
ganized for forty years. But now wo- 
men drivers are entering the picture. 


Activities Are Extended 


Not content with literally 100% 
organization of these driver-salesmen, 
union organizers directed their atten- 
tion to grocery clerks, pharmacists and 
drug-store sales clerks, service station 
sales personnel; automobile salesmen 
(but the war ended that); and now 
they are concentrating on insurance 
salesmen, real estate salesmen and the 
higher white-collar brackets of selling 
organizations. Classified & display ad- 
vertising salesmen are already or- 
ganized. This extension of union 
activity has met with varying success, 
to be described later. 

First, what have been the effects of 
the total unionization of all ‘‘teamster 
salesmen” in the San Francisco terri- 
tory? They present one of the most 
powerful unions in the city. By go- 
ing on strike, especially in a sympathy 
strike (refusing to pass through a pick- 
et line) they can, of course, paralyze 
an industry. 

The lowest wage any driver-sales- 
man gets is $50 a week. Milk wagon 
drivers have a base wage rate of $220 
a month, established in a recently 
signed contract specifying a 40-hour 
week. But for the 48-hour week which 
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the men are now working, they get, in 
addition, time-and-one-half, which 
amounts to another $27.60. In other 
words, formerly they had 6 days a 
month off. Now they get 4 days a 
month off, and earn $27.60 more. Milk 
company executives are not enthusiastic 
about this particular point. Milk 
drivers in most cases do not earn ex- 
tra commissions. 

Laundry drivers, on the other hand, 
with base pay of $50 a week, do earn 
varying commissions, depending on the 
company employing them. Bakery 
wagon drivers also earn extra commis- 
sions. The union membership in San 
Francisco includes 900 bakery-wagon 
drivers and 800 milk-wagon drivers. 

The war has introduced a new ele- 
ment into the driver-salesman picture; 
for employers have started to employ 
women. There are as yet few women 
milk-wagon drivers; but the city has a 
considerable squad of women bakery- 
wagon drivers and the bakers are satis- 
fied with them. It seems, they have 


outsold the men in many instances. In 
some cases, although they earn lower 
base pay, they get more in commis- 
sions. This was the experience of one 
bakery operator in San Francisco. Of 
course, there are driver-saleswomen 
who are not whizzes and they have to 
be content with lower earnings. 

The women are not union members, 
although they would like to be. Union 
officials say: ‘we don’t think women 
belong in this field permanently. We 
are willing to have them serve during 
the emergency, but they cannot join 
the union. We are keeping the jobs 
open for the men when they return.” 
No one knows what (if anything 
permanent) will happen to the union 
set-up if more and more women are 
so employed, or whether the union 
would then decide to accept them as 
members. 


Unions Taken for Granted 


Since San Francisco sales managers 
have had close to half a eentury of 
experience with union salesmen, it 
would be interesting to know what 
they think of the set-up; but they are 
not likely to talk. Asked whether 
sales records were good among union- 
ized sales personnel, one sales manager 
burst out: “Look here, I have to /ive 
with these people!” Another sales 
head commented: “We've never had 
experience with any but unionized 
salesmen; how can we make compati- 
sons ?”’ 

Off-the-record impressions are that 
unionized sales forces drawing a sub- 
stantial base pay do not sell as ag- 
gressively as those not unionized, earn- 
ing lower base pay with the prospect 
of higher commissions. Union officials 
point out, however: Incentive can al- 
ways be offered over and above union 
scale in the shape of bonuses or com- 
missions. 

All in all, there is no opposition— 
certainly no open opposition—in San 
Francisco to unionization among sales- 
men-drivers. They have been organ- 
ized so long that stability has bees 
reached, the set-up is taken for 
granted, and some observers believe 
that if comparisons could be made, 
union-driver San Francisco sales routes 
generally would show as good a rec 
ord as comparable unorganized sales 
routes elsewhere. One advantage 10 
the organized routes is less turnover 10 
personnel. A well-paid union mem- 
ber stays on the job. 
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»+ in LOS ANGELES county 


(SINCE 1940) 
POPULATION ......2..-eeccecee.- UP 19% 


STREETCAR AND BUS TRAFFIC inthe same area UP 50% 
* * * 


Population Estd. Pop. % of 
1940 Census July 1943 Increase 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES... . 1,504,277 1,726,417 14.8% 
CITY OF LONG BEACH. ... 164,271 213,100 29.6% 
CITY OF GLENDALE 82,582 96,900 17.3% 
CITY OF PASADENA 81,864 90,900 11.0% 
CITY OF SANTA MONICA .. 53,500 63,400 18.5% 
CITY OF BURBANK 34,337 55,000 60.2% 
CITY OF ALHAMBRA .... 38,935 43,430 11.6% 
CITY OF SOUTHGATE .... 26,945 40,500 50.3% 
CITY OF INGLEWOOD .... 30,114 39,400 30.8% 
CITY OF BEVERLY HILLS .. 26,823 31,900 18.9% 
CITY OF HUNTINGTON PARK 28,648 31,470 9.8% 
. CITY OF POMONA 23,539 25,500 4.5% 
. CITY OF COMPTON 16,198 22,350 37.9% 
. CITY OF WHITTIER 16,115 18,700 16.0% 
. CITY OF SOUTH PASADENA . 14,356 15,850 10.4% 
. CITY OF REDONDO BEACH . 13,092 — 15,700 19.9% 
. CITY OF SAN GABRIEL ... 11,867 14,740 24.2% 
CITY OF LYNWOOD 10,982 14,700 34.7% 
. CITY OF MONROVIA .... 12,807 14,070 9.9% 
. CITY OF BELL 11,264 13,100 16.3% 
. CITY OF ARCADIA 9,122 12,980 42.2% 
. CITY OF MAYWOOD 10,731 12,500 16.5% 
. CITY OF CULVERCITY ... 8,976 12,170 35.6% 
. CITY OF TORRANCE 9,950 11,584 14.4% 
. CITY OF MONTEBELLO ... 8,016 10,860 35.4% 
. CITY OF HAWTHORNE .. .. 8,263 10,640 27.6% 
. CITY OF HERMOSA BEACH . 7,197 10,300 43.1% 

. CITY OF SAN FERNANDO .. 9,094 10,190 12.1% 
om ne neat aanee en . CITYOFSANMARINO ... 8,175 10,040 22.8% 
for rates and information about 


Transit (Car Card) Advertising in 16 Other Incorporated Cities in 
either the Los Angeles area or any L.A. County (ea. under 10,000) 58,862 70,781 20.3% 


other Pacific Coast city. ’ 
Pacific Coast Transit Advertising Unincorporated L.A. County 
Representatives Communities and Areas... . 444,741 557,198 25.3% 


Maynord Boyce, Inc Los Angeles 
Pacific N.W. Transit Adv. Portiand 


elle dagger TOTAL LOS ANGELES COUNTY* . 2,785,643 3,316,370 19.0% 


Ha 0 i 
ag Hoyt gy ‘Sc vee Diego *Over 99% of the county’s entire population is the southern 
ee a, a en ee half of the county, south of the Angeles National Forest line. 


© Western TRANSIT ADVERTISING 


BUY “THE WHOLE PACIFIC COAST”"—AS A PACKAGE 
1 CONTRACT—1 INVOICE—1 CHECK 


Here ARE THE FIGURES 
from the Regional Planning 
Board of Los Angeles County 
showing estimated July 1943 
population by cities. Note Bur- 
bank up 60%, Southgate up 
50%, Arcadia up 42%, etc. A 
total increase of 530,727 people 
in three years! Every one of 
these cities (except Avalon on 
Catalina Island) shows an in- 
crease, and every one of these 
cities is reached by TRANSIT 
(CARD) ADVERTISING! 
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For Rate Information, See Standard Rate and Data Service 


“Don’t sit there gaping—What about our post-war business?” 


* 


Starting about 1936 or 1937, the 
A. F. of L. began a serious campaign 
to organize retail grocery clerks who 
had been working long hours at low 
pay. In the early days there was con- 
siderable opposition to campaigns to 
organize, but eventually a stable situ- 
ation was reached. Now, all grocery 
chain store salesmen and saleswomen 
are organized, although independents 
may or may not be. In so many of 
the individually-owned stores, mother, 
father and the children may pitch in 
and sell, and therefore the union does 
not interfere with them. The major 
change made by union organization of 
grocery sales clerks was a reduction in 
hours of work, but pay gains also were 
recorded. In San Francisco, the or- 
ganization among the chain store food 
salespeople probably will be continued. 

In San Francisco and Oakland, drug 
salesmen and saleswomen are 
about 30% organized, according to an 
estimate of both employers and the 
union. Pharmacists and unlicensed 
personnel are in the same A. F. of L. 
union. Here again, the reduction in 
hours of work was as much the union 
objective as were gains in salary. Drug 
store hours were notoriously long, run- 
ning to 70 or more hours a_ week. 


store 


fos } 


* 
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Since unionization, a 48-hour week is 
the rule. The latest union contract 
signed (after considerable bickering) 
gives pharmacists base pay of $207.00 
monthly, while drug store clerks re- 
ceive $126.50. 

Waldemar Gnerich, executive secre- 
tary of the Northern California Re- 
tail Druggists’ Association, reveals, 
however, that ‘most stores are paying 
more than the union scale at present,” 
due to shortage of drug store help. In 
addition, most store owners pay com- 
missions, or “P.M.’s,’’ as they are called 
in the trade; some pay bonuses. Mr. 
Gnerich estimates that these may add 
an extra $10 to $25 a month to the 
employes’ pay. 

Because unionization of drug store 
sales personnel is comparatively re- 
cent, comparisons with pre-organiza- 
tion selling are possible. Mr. Gnerich 
remarks on this point: “I would not 
say that the unionized men and wo- 
men are doing a worse selling job than 
they did before they were organized, 
or falling below the standards of the 
average of still unorganized sales per- 
sonnel. If you have an aggressive- 
minded salesman to start with, joining 
a union won't make him less so, espe- 
cially with commissions to be earned. 


If a salesman is not an efficient seller, 
you can’t make him into one by leny- 
ing him a union.” 

Drug store owners and their pro. 
fessional leaders are not in favor of 
unionization, however, being oi the 
opinion that “it has no place in phar. 
macy.” Although they tolerate i+ for 
unlicensed sales personnel, they con- 
tinue to oppose it for pharmacists, 

Another sales field which was in- 
vaded by unions, as far back as 1937, 
is that of service station and oil com- 
pany sales forces. The C.1.O. started 
the job; later the A. F. of L. stepped 
in, and eventually the teamsters won 
the day. In San Francisco, service sta. 
tion salesmen and saleswomen now ate 
about 70% organized. The A. F. of 
L. has no objection to women service 
station attendants joining the union— 
and they are doing so as fast as they 
enter the field. The majority of the 
oil companies have rather complicated 
rates of pay for sales personnel because 
of elaborate commission set-ups, but 
the lowest pay is about $110 a month, 
with the possibility of earning $20 or 
more in commissions; station managers 
earn $138 to $170. The commission 
set-up provides selling incentive. Serv 
ice station operators and oil company 
heads are discovering that women at- 
tendants are “born sellers’’ whether 
they belong to a union or not, particu 
larly if commissions are involved 


Aim at “White Collars,” Too 


Are butchers salesmen? All sellers 
of meat in this region have been union- 
ized for many years, with the exception 
of the native butchers in Chinatown, 
who were coaxed into the union fold 
only a few years ago. Recently, some 
of the chain stores with butcher shop 
departments have employed sales 
women to handle the meat which 1s 
already cut up, ready for the customer 
This may presage a new development 
Meat shortages have forced many 
butchers out of the trade and out of 
the union. The butchers’ union pre 
viously was one of the strongest in the 
( ity. 

What about the “whiter” collar 
salesmen? The C.1.O. is pointing to 
this group, through the United Office 
and Professional Workers’ Union. It 
is making headway with insurance 
salesmen and women, and with feal 
estate salesmen. So far it has had 
little success with the sales personnel 
of manufacturers and jobbers, and with 
the salesmen attached to dairy, gto 
cery, and similar firms, whose job 1 
is to contact the dealer. For example, 
a dairy firm with 140 driver-sa!:smen 
who are in the union, still maintains 
its nucleus of upper bracket sa! 
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RADAR - Magic 
Wand of Radio 
Engineering 


Radar detection is not’ a secret weapon — it is probable 
that the enemy also makes use of it. But superior engi- 
neering and operation by U.S. technicians have made it 
amore effective weapon for the cause of Democracy. 
Remember the incredible news story about locating and 
sinking an enemy ship) more than seven miles away 


throuch the use of Radar detection? Miraculous! 


No less miraculous, but less spectacular is the vast ma- 
chinery that sees and brings to you the account of such 
happ-nings from anywhere and everywhere on the face 
of th» earth. All newspapers have some news gathering 
facili‘ies, but The Call-Bulletin is engineered and oper- 
ated o bring news to San Franciscans — news, not to- 
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morrow, but today — when news happens and as news 


happens. 


Today there is nothing more important to thinking San 
Franciscans than WAR NEWS. That’s why they prefer 
a news newsaper. The popularity and prestige San Fran- 
ciscans give The Call-Bulletin is proof of this preference. 
Advertisers show a high regard for these same San Fran- 
ciscans by the advertising responsibility they place on 
The Call-Bulletin. 


The reason is no secret. The Call-Bulletin through its 
vast news gathering facilities gets the news and delivers 
it in San Franicsco, where the greatest Effective Buying 
Income is concentrated. This is why its circulation is 
ever on the increase, and why its advertisers get “sure 
hit” results. 


San Franctsco 


CALL-BULLETIN 


The WIT GKEASE Paper \ Sot in a EXOLLIDISIN Marlest 
- a 
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tree of any unionization: this group 
works with dealers. The C.I.O. 1s 
not ignoring this category, but it may 
be some time before unionzation makes 
much headway here. For one thing, 
the sales personnel in this class as a 
general rule does not have a wage 
grievance. 

But the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers’ Union has had con- 
siderable success with insurance sales- 
men. This is true not only for San 
Francisco, but for the Nation as a 
whole. The approach here is on a na- 
tional basis. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. no doubt will close a con- 


All Bills Paid .. 


tract with the union shortly, on a na- 
tional basis. Following an election, 
the NLRB has designated the C.I.O. 
as the bargaining agent for this group, 
whose objective is establishment of 
base pay schedules. The real estate 
group has the same aim. 

This also was the reason for the or- 
ganization, before the war, of automo- 
bile salesmen in San Francisco. Also 
under C.1.O., they had developed a 
very strong organization and were 
ready to make what dealers considered 
“fantastic” demands; that is, guaran- 
tees of remuneration on a scale com- 
parable with boomtime earnings. The 


and Money in the Bank! 
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A BOOTH Michigan MARKET 


Bay City’s prosperity is so wide- 
spread these days that even the 
city budget reflects it. For the 
first time within memory, Bay 
City has closed its fiscal year 
with all current bills paid and 
money in the bank. 


Industrial employment and 
payrolls are at an all-time high. 
Four employers, Defoe Ship- 
building, Dow Chemical, Chev- 
rolet and Auto-Lite, now employ 
more than all Bay City manu- 
facturers employed before the 
war. 

Retail sales are 18% ahead of 
last year. 


Bay City is one of Michigan’s 
best paid industrial communi- 
ties. A single newspaper, The 
Bay City Times, covers it prac- 
tically home by home. 


For further facts, call Dan A. 
Carrol, 110 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17, N. Y.; or John E. 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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BAY CITY TIMES 


“temporary end’’ of the automob ie in. 
dustry ended the union also, since its 
members all went into other fields. But 
if the war had not intervened with its 
ban on automobile production, there 
is little doubt that automobile sales. 
men would have a strong bargaining 
front by now. 

Another white-collar organizational 
success is, of course, the unionization 
of classified and display advertising 
men and women by the San Francisco- 
Oakland Newspaper Guild. The 
“Guild Shop” contracts signed with 
all the metropolitan papers, and with 
most of the smaller and the foreign 
language publications, cover all work. 
ers in the advertising departments of 
these enterprises, including the sales 
men. 


Business Men Like Unions 


The unions, however, have not made 
successful headway thus far with retail 
clothing and department stores. One 
of San Francisco's most famous—or in- 
famous—strikes, was the department 
store strike of four or five years ago 
The union won enough members in 
department stores and clothing stores 
generally to win contracts and pay in- 
creases, impose working conditions and 
restrict hours, but membership did not 
grow; it has probably decreased; and 
war conditions with consequent turn- 
over in store sales personnel have 
weakened the unions, although they 
are still a factor. 

Whether a union succeeds in im 
posing closed shop or not, if it once 
becomes strong enough to bargain, it 
puts a floor under wages for everyone 
employed in that field, whether they 
are union members or not. This has 
proved to be true in the department 
store field. 

How do San Francisco business men 
feel about all this unionization? Time 
was, and not so many years back, that 
they were singing in chorus: “Organ- 
ized labor is turning San Francisco in- 
to a ghost town, driving away capital 
and destroying our industries.” 

In recent years, the attitude has com 
pletely changed. Advanced business 
men are beginning to boast that “‘labor 
relations have come of age’ in this 
city by the Golden Gate. They are 
pointing to a record of a minimum of 
strikes for several years and no strike 
for a year now. Although individual 
employers may feel aggrieved overt 
what they consider “unjust” dernands 
of labor, spokesmen for business as 4 
whole in the San Francisco Bay Area 
are now congratulating themselves on 
the city’s advanced labor-relations set: 
up. They feel that the communiy 4s 4 
whole benefits in “‘stabilization «! put 
chasing power in our area” an they 
say that when wages are made u: iform 
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‘Tell him the ENQUIRER delivers the substantial 
families in Cincinnati 


.. the kind of families who will continue to be substantial after the war” 


F YOU LIVED in Cincinnati, you and your family would read The 
] Enquirer... just as tens of thousands of other substantial Cincin- 
nati citizens do every morning. For this famous 100-year-old news- 
paper automatically attracts the sane, feet-on-the-ground people who 


make this one of America’s most solid and dependable markets. 


Here’s a market you can count on in the future, too, for Cincinnati 
isn’t one of those boom towns that will go bang after the war. 
Cincinnati is solid. The world uses Cincinnati’s products. Insure a 
place for your product or service in this rich, stable market by using 
Cincinnati’s action-getting, opinion-forming newspaper. The Enquirer 


will do the job for you most effectively...and most economically. 


THE SWING IS TO 
Represented by Paul Block and Associates 
SAY GOOD MORNING TO ITS READERS AND GOOD BUSINESS TO ITS ADVERTISERS 
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HIGH ATOP 
NOB HILL 


You see more af San Francisco 
when you stop at the “Mark” 


ey, 


as window is a view 


window ... your door- 
way leads straight down 
the Hill—by short walk 
or quick taxi—to the 
financial and business dis- 
tricts, to the smart shops, 
theatres, to famous China- 
town and Latin Quarter. 
* No matter how brief or 
how crammed with engage- 
ments your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco 
—her beauty, her romance, 
her fascinating life—when 
you stop at The Mark. * Rates 
from $5. Garage in building. 
* Special reduced rates for * 
service men and their families 


HOTEL 


MARK HOPKINS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 
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through union contracts on an industry- 
wide or ‘‘master contract basis,”’ unfair 
methods of competition among com- 
petitors im a given field are elimi- 
nated. San Francisco originated the 
“master contract” idea, which made 
wages, working conditions, and hours, 
standard in a given industry. It also 
worked out the now perfected system 
of strong employer organizations to 
deal with the strong labor groups. 


Employer Expresses Views 


The best exposition of the employer 
attitude to unionization in San Fran- 
cisco is expressed by Almon E. Roth, 
who built up the San Francisco Em- 
ployers’ Council, in an article entitled 
“Employer Organization in Bay Area,” 
published in the newly-issued “Bay 
Area Business—1943.”* Mr. Roth 
says: “Nobody . . . can foretell now 
what is going to happen after the war. 
. . « One thing, however, is certain. 
No matter what happens, San Fran- 
cisco and communities in the immedi- 
ate Bay Area will be organized in the 
important field of relations between in- 
dustry and labor to meet its problems 
and opportunities. In fact the Bay 
Area is and will be better organized 


* For copies, write to Daily Commercial 
News, 465 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


and equipped in this field than any 
comparable community or area ‘1 the 
United States. This is so for the mple 
reason that it has been organize | and 
operating in a highly organized meth. 
od since 1939, and has de loped 
tested mechanisms for the con: uct of 
relations between employers aiid or. 
ganized employes. . . . Perhaps after 
the war, we will realize ever more 
than we do now the fortunate status 
we have developed during the past five 
years in our organization of indus- 
trial relations, because it is going to 
take organization to grasp the oppor- 
tunities as well as solve the problems 
with which San Francisco and our Bay 
Area will be confronted when hostili- 
ties end.”’ 

Among the benefits of such organi. 
zation, Mr. Roth not only lists the ad. 
vantages to businessmen of “‘greater 
stabilization of purchasing power,” but 
points out that “in the light of expeti- 
ence it will mean fewer strikes and in- 
terruptions of production and distri- 
bution, more stable payrolls.” He 
adds, “In the face of rapid industrial 
and commercial expansion which many 
observers predict, it will offer a guar- 
antee to local, eastern, and interna- 
tional capital of stabilized relations be- 
tween capital and labor as far as it is 
possible to achieve such stabilization.” 
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DURABILITY 


SPECIFY 


AROYDON 
COVER 


Instruction Booklets 


Catalog Covers 
Manuals 
* 
Available ina wide range 
of Colors in Medium and 
Heavy Weights 


20 x 26 23 x 35 


Sample book sent on request 


HOLYOKE CARD 
AND PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Recommended New Books 
For Marketing Men 


“How to Develop Your Executive Abil- 
ity,’ by Daniel Starch. Published by 
Harper & Bros., New York City. Price $3. 

“Inter-American Statistical Yearbook,” 
1942 edition, edited by Paul C. Migone. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York City. Price $10. 

“Move Up in Your Job,” by Clark C. 
Stockford. Published by Funk and Wag: 
nalls Co., New York City. Price $2. 

“Letter Writing in Wartime,” by G. A 
Reeder. Published by Books, Inc. Price 
$1.89. 

“The New Philosophy of Public Debt,” 
by Harold G. Moulton. Published by The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 

“Current Problems of Business and Gov- 
ernment,’—I. Renegotiation of Govern- 
ment Contracts; II. Termination of Gov- 
ernment Contracts; III. Reconversion to 
Peacetime Production; IV. Post-war Mar- 
kets. By E. §. Wolaver. Published by 
School of Business Administration, Unt- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Price $1. 

“You and Your Public,’ by Verne Bur: 
nett. Published by Harper & Bros., New 
York City. Price $2.50. A 

“Expenses and Profits of Limited Price 
Variety Chains in 1942,’ by Elizabeth A. 
Burnham. Published by Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra 
tion, Boston, Mass. Price $1. 

“Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1942,” by Mal Im P. 
McNair. Published by Harvard University 


Graduate School of Business Administra 
| tion, Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 
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... what fellow will YOU 


sit with? Here are fellows like 
your elf, with common interests... 


at least in the lunch. Yet, you cotton 
to some more than others, you aim 
for the seat alongside the man who 
talks your kind of language, whose 
ideas get across to you readily. 
When you get to that seat, resist- 
ance barriers begin to soften. Men- 
tally you both go into neutral. Ideas 
get across. 

This is a matter of “common 
referents” (see * below) the same 
intangible that decides reading 
tastes in magazines, too... and 


their influence: y 


MORE WAGE EARNER FAMILIES “’SIT WITH“’ TRUE STORY EACH MONTH THAN ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE...THAT’S WHY YOU GET WAGE EARNER COVERAGE...WHY YOU ALSO GET 


Wage Earner Influence! 


) oe Story “sits down” with 2 million 
readers each month, mostly wage earn- 
ers. True Story not only entertains them, 
it leavens whole lives with new lift and 
light. Ferments the everlasting American 
yen for better things and better living. 
Plants plenty of practical ideas for hap- 
pier homes, healthier homes and better 
homes, better neighborhoods, better com- 
munities, a better nation. 


With this special “in,” True Story can 
notonly get your message into more wage 
tarner homes than any other magazine in 
America...it can get that message across. 


The monthly magazine audience is 
tuge. But everybody doesn’t sit at the 
ume table. Especially wage earners. Via 
ihe ad pages of True Story, more and 
more |usiness men are sitting down 


PREMIUM PRICED 


OcroBER 1, 1943 


“at table” in the homes of American 
wage earners. 


“TRUE STORY IS A REAL INFLUENCE FOR GOOD,” 
SAYS WAR COUNCIL CHILD CARE CHAIRMAN. 


**Since the war started, I have 
been in child care work, now 
serving as Child Care Chair- 
man of our local War Council. 
My work brings me close toa 
great many wage earner fam- 
ilies and I have observed many 
times that the homes where 
True Story appears on the 
table are the homes where harmony prevails. 

“Whenever I discuss family problems with any 
group, I suggest that mothers get their young 
daughters to read True Story.” 


(signed) ISABEL STEWART WAY 
Child Care Chairman 
Azusa War Council 
Azusa, California 


1. Most wage earners at least cost 
ane THE SERVICE MAGAZINE OF THE WAGE EARNER MARKET 2, Can camp af eae 


NEEDED NOW! A WAR 
MESSAGE IN EVERY AD 


Advertisers who want to help both themselves 
and the war can begin at once to devote a part 
of their space to spreading war messages. 


At any one time, there are usually 20 or 25 
active campaigns—things the people need to 
understand, things the people need to do to 
help shorten the war. Among the more urgent 
current campaigns are the fight against infla- 
tion, the recruiting of women for war purposes, 
and a fuller understanding of the wartime 
food situation. 


All the information you and your advertising 
agency need to start work preparing adver- 
tising can be secured either from the War 
Advertising Council, or the Office of Program 
Coordination of OWI. 


*REFERENTS... Psychologists’ five-dollar word for every- 
thing which shapes and influences a person’s make-up... 
their likes, dislikes, opinions and actions. When referents 
differ, people are apart. People with common referents are 
on each other’s wave-length. Barriers are down...influ- 
ence is generated. Same way with magazines. 


GIVES YOU THESE 6 EXTRAS 


3. Record pass-along 
4. Least duplicated audience 


5. 41% higher editorial readership 
6. Moves with the payrells 
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lf its Bordens,,. 
Mee a 


Borden’s famous cow, Elsie, helps to sell Hemo on all window stickers, counter cards, promotion pieces and advertisement: 


Borden Wins National Distribution 
For Hemo in Less Than Six Months 


This new vitamin preparation—a chocolate flavored malt drink. 


breaks into the national market through both drug and grocery 


stores. 


It is sold under fair trade, backed by national advertis- 


ing, and promoted actively by Elsie, the famed Borden cow. 


BY R. 


HEN a_ new _ product 
achieves nation-wide distri- 
bution in less than six- 
months, that’s news. 

This is the story of Hemo, Borden 
Co.'s (New York City) vitamin-forti- 
fied drink. 

Borden 
business 


entered the vitamin drink 
back in January, 1942, 
shortly after Government experts de- 
termined standards on the necessary 
daily requirements of all known vita- 
mins for adults and children. 

The Government standards _pre- 
sented a challenge to many of the drug 
companies, and many new vitamin 
tablets appeared on the market at the 
time. But Borden marketing and 
nutrition experts decided against a 
vitamin pill, and determined on a dif- 
ferent form-——a chocolate malt drink. 

There were several reasons for this 
choice. First, of course, Borden was 
associated, and had spent millions of 
dollars in developing this association, 
with milk and milk drinks. Second, 
they believed people would have a 
more pleasant connection with a choc 
olate drink than they would have with 
a pill—that people would not feel as 
though they were taking medicine; 
and third, the malt base is pleasant 
in taste; it aids digestion as well as 
assimilation of the vitamins 
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As a result, Borden developed 
Hemo. One individual serving of 
Hemo contains one-half of the daily 
vitamin requirement, with the excep- 
tion of Vitamin C. Ascorbic Acid is al- 
most unobtainable. Consumers were 
told to drink Hemo twice daily in or- 
der to get full vitamin requirements. 


ee 


1Glass of Hemo 
gives you more than: 


ONITAMIN A @ @ @ 4 3 BOILED EGGS 
“NATAMIN B, Phir 


f 
> 


The introductory campaign tor 
Hemo was based on originality and 
ingenuity, rather than on the expen 
diture of overwhelming sums of 
money, of super-colossal promotions. 

A teaser cartoon campaign was 
placed in eight leading national pub 
lications. A different cartoon was 
run every month for several months, 
in half-page space, black and white. 

The cartoons were highly original 
and crazy, ranging from a policeman 
carrying a horse, and the famous Bor- 
den Elsie stating that ‘I don’t care if 
he does drink Borden’s Hemo—what 
will the other horses say’’ . . . to the 
tight rope walker strolling on air, 
while Elsie tells her companions that 


te pyHiemo 
4 THE NEW 

- VITAMIN - MINERAL 
“ FORTIFIED DRINK 


vv & SLICES of WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


” VITAMIN D OSO 3 SERVINGS of BEEF LIVER 


“"NITAMING  « 

“TRON 

CALCIUM AND | 
PHOSPHORUS 


Make your advertising 
simple. Explain the 
product in the most 
easily understandable 
terms. This is the secret 
of all Hemo advertising. 


<g> VS SERVINGS of SPINACH 
~> ow a V2 LB. of BEEF 


ty |e 2 SERVINGS of CAULIFLOWER 
|AND GREEN BEANS COMBINED 


- 
id 


ae 


DRINK YOUR VITAMINS . 
AND LIKE ‘EM / ¢ 
: sl ee A GLASS 
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ou cant tell the Players 
without a Program 
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- Sure Westchester’s a swell place to live. And Nassau 

sen County. And Jersey. We ought to know—because we % oe atte 
‘or- have more daily buyers there than any other New York — 


> if evening newspaper. 


the newsstands to plunk down their pennies for it than 
for any other evening paper. 


But don’t ever let this blind you to the truth that 
hundreds of thousands, no, millions of folks still do their 


- commuting on the sidewalks of New York. No, sir, you can’t tell the players wines program. 
: — ee We're ready to prove, to your satisfaction, that the 
; , : Journal-American is the program for New York. 
pretzels to polka dot ties, you can’t roll up the sidewalks 
of New York and hide them in a mental moth closet. 
They’re too darned real. They and the people on them. ’ 
How do we know? Because we publish these people’s kind THE TR | CK LI 5 TO HOLD i T! 
of newspaper. It takes a good trumpet player to hit a high note and 
It’s a newspaper that speaks their language. A paper hold it. ; 
that covers world news and national news like a tent — Forty years ago, the New York Journal-American 
the only New York evening newspaper with all three of stepped into first place among all New York evening 
the wire services AP, UP and INS. A paper that still newspapers. 
doesn’t forget that the biggest news to any given indi- It has been there ever since, with a circulation that has 
vidual is often what happens to the fellow next door. | never fallen below 600,000, now tops 632,000 daily 
And New Yorkers go for it. and 1,000,000 on Sundays. 
> . bd : ! 
For forty years, more of them have been walking up to | issued <2 citmnateleasannesuasonetslaeens 


s LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION /W NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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-.- home your sales 
story in New Britain 
with a regular ad- 
vertising campaign 
in the Herald 


NEW BRITAIN 
HERALD = 


NEW BRITAIN, “ie CONNECTICUT 


lhe Hardware of he Work “That new OPA chap is really very decent. Says he understands the gas 


stove business . . . says, in fact, his wife has one!” » 


WI 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY, 


* 


“He's been walking on air ever since 
he started drinking Borden’s Hemo 
. . . the new vitamin fortified drink.” 
W A R F 4 a N T S Naturally no one believed the car- 
toons, but they fulfilled their purpose 

—to arouse speculation and interest. 
Following Hemo’s introduction, 4 
series of advertisements were in full 
color in Collier's, Life, Look, Parent's 
Magazine and The Saturday _—— 

ee ee ee ee = of the constantly Post. Eight advertisements appeare 


increasing number of men on the different fronts, 7 ‘Simplicity has keynoted the Hemo 


it is necessary for us to steadily increase our pro- campaign. Briefly the story can be 
duction and to make sure our men are NEVER in summed up: develop a good product, 
merchandise it carefully, and promote 
it simply. Don’t tell the consumer 
too much, just catch her interest and 
make her want the product. 


need of supplies of any kind. 


Our Government has entered into contracts with 
American industry to pay for the labor and material This policy has been carried into 


iti the advertising, promotion, and mer 
to produce munitions of war. “fe 
chandising program. 


age: In 
It is our privilege to help pay for these munitions Take for example, the package: 11 


addition to Vitamins A, B, D and G. 
and Niacin the drink also contains var 
ied minerals. Some have been omitted 
from the label in order not to confuse 
W A R 4 0 N D S the consumer. The main story is the 
vitamin story, and that’s the story on 
the label. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION | Or, for another example, tne ad 
| vertising and sales promotion pieces 
One simple slogan is used through: 


through the best investment in the world— 
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SC RIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPER 


OBER 


a" WHERE'D YA PUT TH’ 
/) PAPER STRETCHER? 


"TI 


@ We'd be willing to live in a nest of “type lice”, or chase all 
over hunting a left-hand monkey wrench or a bottle of Ben Day dots if Elmer or 
somebody else would dig up that fictitious scourge of new newspaper employees 
—the paper stretcher. Honest, we need it. Try as hard as we can, we have not found 
a way to print 3000 lines on a 2520-line page. Neither can we print forty pages 
on newsprint allowed for thirty. Even with retail and classified advertisers accept- 
ing a 20% cut in space, we still could not meet the demand of national advertisers 


on our third quarter newsprint quota. 


We anticipated a national gain of 10% and were prepared for it. But we had 
no idea the middle of September would find us with a gain of 39%. We weren't 
prepared for so much news breaking from Italy all at one time. Neither did we 


realize that our circulation would get out of bounds on both good and bad news. 


In short, we were overwhelmed by the Power of Presstige with both readers 
and advertisers, and found too late that we had outgrown the suit the War Pro- 
duction Board had cut out for us. This forced us into something we hoped we 
would never see. Hence, we not only had to refuse all September copy received 


after the 17th, but even had to leave out 17,000 lines already contracted with us. 


We don’t want this to happen again at the end of the next quarter, and will do 
everything in our power to avoid it. Meanwhile, you can help us do justice to all 
of our advertisers if you will notify us of all space requirements as early as possible 


in advance of publication date. 


A 


weY ELMER / 


The Cleveland Press es 


“CLEVELAND IS A NEWSPAPER MAR 
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out the program: “Drink Your Vita- 
mins and Like ‘Em.’ In six short 
words, the three main parts of the 
message are gotten across: 1, vitamins; 
2, a drink; and 3, that it’s pleasant. 

Hemo advertisements and window 
stickers explain the actual vitamin con- 
tent in terms of every day foods. 

“One glass of Hemo gives you 
more than the Vitamin A in 3 boiled 
eggs; plus the Vitamin B' in 4 slices 
of wholewheat bread; plus the vita- 
min D in 3 servings of beef liver, 
plus the vitamin G in 4 servings of 
spinach, plus the iron in a half pound 
of beef.” Small illustrations explain 
the story. 


Elsie Adds the “Oomph” 


Another factor, or perhaps we 
should say personality, who has been 
directly responsible for the success of 
the campaign, has been Elsie, most 
famous cow in history. Elsie’s _pres- 
ence in all advertisements, counter 
cards, window stickers and promotion 
pieces has helped to immediately as- 
sociate Hemo with Borden’s, has 
helped maintain brand identity, and 
has given the needed “oomph” to the 
program. 

One of the most interesting points 
in the Hemo story is that it is sold in 
both drug and grocery stores, for one 


ure you 
Looking Ahead? 


Despite scarcities and rationing, 
the one all-important commodity 
you have to sell is GOOD-WILL 
and the value of your good name. 
Why not look ahead, plan ahead, 
and keep your name ahead with a 
friendly mail-campaign, designed 
for post-war dividends? We are 
ready to serve you. 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Looking Ahead”—on 
your business stationery, 
please. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 
1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


‘the distribution 


ter cards, 


% don't care if he does drink Borden's 
Hemo — what will the other horses say?" 


Copyright 1941, by The Borden Company. 


There’s strategy in humor—and there are sales potentialities, too. 
Borden used a series of cartoons, like the one above, to sell Hemo. 


of the great feuds of the year has 
been between these two outlets for 
rights to vitamins 
(See SALES MANAGEMENT, June 15, 
1943). Druggists claim that vitamins 
are drugs; grocers, that they are foods. 
Both want sole distribution right. Bor- 
den has simplified the problem. Hemo 
is sold over the grocer’s counter and 
is dispensed at the soda fountain. 

It is easy to see why grocers have 
welcomed the Borden vitamin fortified 
milk drink. First, it is a fair-trade 
item (59c per jar); second, it is backed 
by national advertising, by a fine com- 
pany name, and by a merchandising 
program; and third, it gives the grocer 
a fair profit on every package sold. 

Druggists are interested in obtain- 
ing Hemo for another reason: 

It’s a standard item, on which they 
can build a repeat business. In other 
words, if a customer comes in and has 
a glass of Hemo on Monday, he can 
be certain of having a drink with the 
same taste quality and content on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
Borden has spent a good deal of time 
and money in teaching soda fountain 
clerks the amount of milk syrup, and 
ice cream, the only two variables in 
the drink, needed. Individual pack- 
ages are provided for counter use. 

In addition, however, the druggist 
has been given unusual assistance in 
promoting Hemo with colorful coun- 
menu tip-ons, window 
stickers. 


Third, and perhaps most important, 
is the fact that in many instances a 
druggist has to “load” or cut the qual- 
ity of a malted milk or chocolate drink 
in order to make a profit on the drink, 
but with Hemo he can maintain qual- 
ity, serve the best, and still make a 
good profit on the individual drink. 

Hemo, while definitely not a medi- 
cine, has received favorable approval 
from doctors all over the Nation. 
Hemo salesmen have called on thou- 
sands of doctors, told their sales story, 
left a jar of Hemo, and won new 
friends and supporters. 


Campaign Has Paid Well 


There is nothing very new or dit- 
ferent in the Hemo story—but the 
reason it is an outstanding story lies 
in the care, the simplicity, and feel- 
ing for detail which marked the cam- 
paign from start to finish. 

This care and simplicity have paid 
off well. Every county quota, every 
broker's quota, every sales territory 
quota has been fulfilled and in most 
instances topped. Sales of Hemo to- 
day are limited only by production 
limitations. 

Three shifts a day, seven days 4 
week, are busily turning out Hemo, 
but it isn’t enough. For a considerable 
period during the past year, all sales 
were stopped. 

The post-war future? The present 
speaks for itself. 
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the Sun sells 


Fiaity for family, Sun readers don’t own more dogs 
than the readers of any other metropolitan paper. Man 
for man they're no fonder of dogs. 

Unit for unit they’re not any wealthier! 

Yet our dog food advertisers have consistently ad- 
vertised their product in The Sun because: 


al, 


“THE SUN gives results 


out of all proportion to 
its circulation and cost 


What's the connecting link? Why does The Sun 
move dog food? 

For exactly the same reason that The Sun sells cos- 
metics, beverages, women’s furs and fol-de-rols; cereals 
and drugs; hardware, cleansers and scores of other lines 
of merchandise advertised in its pages. 


The Sun sells dog food because Sun readers are sold 
solidly on The Sun! 


They respect the editorial fairness of The Sun... . 
as soon as they open the paper, they're in a receptive 
mood, a mood to believe and respond! 


And we have proof upon proof that this attitude 
influences their reading of the ads no less than the 


1943 


al, 
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al, 
“ 


dog food 


news columns and editorial pages. Our representatives 
will be happy to give you specific Sun success stories 
in yours and related fields. 

The many advertisers who found this out—early in 
The Sun’s career—have continued to buy space in The 
Sun. And The Sun continues to sell. 


Isn't it time to take advantage of the new newspaper 
situation in Chicago? 


1 You need The Sun in any newspaper combination 
to cover Chicago completely and economically. 


2 By using The Sun alone you can make a tremen- 
dous impact against America’s No. 2 market with a 
relatively small expenditure. Actually—you can sell it 


for less in The Sun. 


sells 


THE BRANHAM .COMPANY, Nasional Representatives: Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Consolidated Tunes New Products 
To Wartime Needs of Housewives 


This alert manufacturer of trimmings is finding new markets for 
new products designed to help home decorators overcome prob- 
lems arising out of shortages of labor and materials. One of them 


is “SimPleat,” an item making hot news in trimming departments. 


As told to E. M. Kelley 
BY C. D. CARVER 


Manager, Sales Promotion Dept. 
Consolidated Trimming Corp. 
New York City 


ONSOLIDATED TRIM- 

ming Corporation of New York 

manufactures drapery and up- 

holstery trimmings and a line of 
related items—braid, edging, weighted 
tape, welting, fringe, and other similar 
products. For ten years before America 
entered the war, the company had been 
plugging away at the task of taking 
these items out of the “nuisance’’ class 
and educating storekeepers in methods 
of selling them painlessly and profit- 
ably. 

The extent to which Consolidated 
had succeeded is indicated by the fact 
that several dozen department stores 
had installed “trimming bars,” using 
plans furnished by the company, and 
that hundreds of stores had dressed 
up and glorified their trimming de- 
partments, using display props and 
materials from the company. Mean- 
while, the acceptance of slip-covers 
had grown to such proportions that all 
classes, both rich and poor, were using 


only on chairs and sofas, but even on 
lamps, tables, pianos and dog-bex 5 
As might be expected, the deriand 
for Consolidated’s products was not 
diminished by the war. Confronte | by 
shortages, women—frustrated in ‘heir 
desire to refurbish their homes th: ugh 
the purchase of new furniture—om. 
promised by putting up new draperies, 
and by covering their old furniture 
with new slip-covers. These two items 
took on greater significance than they 
ever previously had had—draperies, 
because black-outs and the necessity 
to conserve fuel had made people 
window-conscious; and slip-covers, be. 
cause the shortage of steel (for 
springs) and of metal hardware had 
caused manufacturers to cut down the 


While Mrs. Housewife is tack. 
ling the duties of her day, she 
is likely to bump into Sim 
Pleat promotion. For Consoli- 
dated has constructed a_ well 
rounded advertising campaign. 
Note the window display at the 
left and then note, at bottom 
left, the crowds of consumers 
who went inside to find out 
about the product accented in 
that display. C, D. Car er him- 
self demonstrates how ‘ imPleat 
automatic drapery pleater works. 
To back up point of ale dis 
plays and demonstrations, Con 
solidated finds its market again 
with advertising in home mag: 
azines (right below), and 
rounds out the ad circle by 
including a complete promo- 
tion cycle for dealers as well 


them, and some were using them not 1c by M. Carrado, J. H. Thorp. 


SIMPLEAT JUST MADE. 
MY DRAPERIES—WHAT A 
WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 


FRONT VIEW 


” SIMPLER T TAPE PLEATER 
Sim Pleat is easy to attach, invisible from the froat. 
Sew to back of curtain or drapery aad crease Into 
perfect french pleats with your fingers. (29 

on any weighr material. Made of dural 

retains stiffness after washing or cle 


curtains and draperies will look bette 
ro. with Sem Pleat. 


draperies. » - 

drevsiog table skiers. etc 

Gold jn = deparne 4 _ 
mems oc by mal 15 asalty Motes nor 
cents, stamps of cole. order dire <t, send < heck or M *O. 


CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING conrommrion 
Dept. 9, 27 W. 234d S., 
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A, and out of New 


Haven's mighty war plants stream 
thousands of women, night and day... 
each doing a man's work and getting 


Ss] 
a mans wages. 


Into these arsenals of vic- 


tory stream thousands of copies of 
The Journal-Courier...each read by 
many...at lunch, in the recreation 
halls, and then passed on to the next 
shift...each paper working its own 


24-hour shift! 


The Journal-Courier offers 
advertisers this premium coverage... 
over and beyond its regular home 
coverage...more than 100,000 better- 
than-average readers daily! 


number of uphelstered pieces made, 
thus obliging consumers to retain 
shabby pieces they normally would 
have discarded. 

The increased demand for curtains 
and slip-covers was not the happy 
windfall that stores might have hoped 
for, partly because shortages of re- 
lated items kept developing, and part- 
ly because the stores, suffering labor 
shortages, sometimes found it difficult 
to satisfy customers. 

To the management of Consolidated, 
it seemed logical to do what it could 
to help people beautify their homes in 


How to line up 
the Right men for 


to wrestle with ? 


opportunity to test the tests? 


wartime, without consuming essential 
materials. It seemed logical, too, to try 
to help retailers clear the various hur- 
dles in their path. So the company 
brought out a number of new items 
which have, in large measure, achieved 
these ends. 

The most successful of these is the 
SimPleat pleater, for curtains and drap- 
eries, a product in the form of a strip 
of canvas-like material, sold by the 
yard. In appearance it is rather like the 
old-fashioned “beading” which women 
formerly used for trimming undet- 
wear; it has pairs of slits in it, at regu- 


POST-WAR 
SELLING: 


When peace comes, thousands of the finest salesmen 
in America (proved and prospective) will be available. 
Along with them will be still more thousands of duds. 
They /ook very much alike. 


How can you act now to insure the quality of your 
post-war sales staff, and leave the duds for someone else 


Such a tangible program is now in use by 40 “blue 
chip” companies. It is based on ample and successful 
experience in testing aptitudes of salesmen. 


May we advise you of the details—and give you an 


LU 


‘The KLEIN 
INSTITUTE 


Aptitude Testing @ Personnel Counsel 


148 EAST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: PLAZA 5-5168 


lar intervals. Sewed to the back ot q 
curtain, it makes it possible for any 
amateur to get the effect of beau: fully 
tailored French pleats for her ¢ aper. 
ies. The pleats are pinched in wih the 
fingers, where they naturally fa'i, no 
stitching being necessary. They may 
be straightened out for dusting. The 
material of which the SimPleat : pe is 
made is washable and retains its stiff. 
ness, because it is made with a pyroxy 
lin finish. , 

SimPleat was launched a year ago, 
with advertisements in business maga 
zines. Space used averaged consider. 
ably less than a page, but there were 
clear-cut drawings to show how the 
product works—how it looks when 
extended on a curtain rod, and how it 
looks after the pleats have been pinch. 
ed into place. There also was an illus. 
tration of the “silent salesman’’ coun- 
ter carton, from which the tape could 
be unwound for easy measuring. The 
advertisement explained that the prod. 
uct was available in three widths—2, 
2% and 3 inches—and that it could 
be retailed pane at 10, 15 and 19 
cents a yard. 


Portfolio Tells the Results 


A portfolio prepared this autumn 
for the use of Consolidated’s sales. 
men tells what happened as a result 
of that initial advertisement: “We 
knew the item was good . . . but never 
dreamed How Goon! Stores that pro- 
moted SimPleat made sales records that 
amazed them .. .”” Records of stores 
are cited, one New York store having 
rolled up a volume of $211 in one 
day. In the curtain trimming world, 
this was deemed remarkable, especiall) 
in view of the 19c top price for the 
most expensive of the three widths. 

In keeping with its policy of help- 
ing dealers to sell promising items, 
Consolidated offered, in addition to 
the carton (which is itself a ‘silent 
salesman”), a small curtain model 
with a strip of SimPleat tape was sewn 
on the back. This made it possible for 
women to pick the curtain up and ex 
amine the pleater and see how t 
works. Naturally, it was welcomed by 
short-handed trimming staffs, since 
saves answering countless questions. A 
good feature of the display is that the 
curtain rod has wooden knobs on the 
ends, so that the customers are pit 
vented from removing the rod from 
the curtain. 

“Today, only a year later,” contin 
ues the current portfolio for Cons0 
salesmen, ‘“‘SimPleat is in thousands o! 
stores—hundreds of thousands o 
yards have been sold . . . all the result 
of store promotion and one voman 
telling another. . .” 

The company’s forthcomin: 
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How to Keep Acids Working for Victory . 


and here’s plenty of it to clinch the sale for Tellu- 
rium Lead. 


WHEN TEMPE Appi ARE ATTHE = 
rhat kind of selling does a constructive job. One that 
7 of @ , 


needs no apologies in these days of limited advertis- 


ing space. 


For more detailed analyses of successful industrial 
advertising, we suggest that you send for the Case 
Studies listed in, the coupon below. They analyze 


campaigns in terms of 


Problems 


bane ; te Objectives 

wr fre atin Sources cof Information 
Types cf Media Used 
Results 


Case Studies are part of the McGraw-Hill services to 


t one factor contributing to 
sion resistance at elevated tem 
stability of 
onged heat ex 
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promote a better understanding of the vital part in- 


dustrial advertising can play in the war effort and in 
Iso been found to 
swhere re 


building post-war markets. 


Remember—industrial publications are the direct 


means of communication between the manufacturer 


and the more than 1,500,000 executives, designers 


Here’s another example. This NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY advertisement fairly bristles with facts. 


It gets right down to business—gives vital informa- 
¢ cq LY 


and production men who are responsible for Ameri- 


ca’s supremacy in technical “know how.” 


tion to the men who are working for today, planning 


for tomorrow. , 
ee MeGRAW-HILL 
iat display box of four typical case histories lays it 


on the line. Nothing is more convincing than proof— NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 
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Research Dept., McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York (18), 


Please send the following Case Studies and books on how to make Industrial Advertising do a bigger 
job to help the war effort and protect post-war markets: 


CASE STUDIES: POLICY ANALYSES: 
1) Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. CJ John A. Roebling’s Sons Company [J The Top Executive Goes to War 
.] Westinghouse Electric & C] Metal & Thermit Corporation C1] The Sales Manager Faces the 

Manufacturing Co. CJ Plymouth Cordage Company Minus Quota 
(] Aluminum Company of America Cj Gilmer Belting Company 0 The Advertising Manager on : 
C1 Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. C Air Reduction Sales Company Industrial-Information-Please | 
(] E. F. Houghton Company C1] Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 


(] Continental Can Company Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY 


— 


ADDRESS 


OcCrOBER 


1, 1945 


tising campaign will appear in hve 
home magazines: Good Housekeeping, 
American Home, Better Homes & 
Gardens, House & Garden, and House 
Beautiful. Business magazines also will 
catty copy headlined, “10,000,000 
Women Will See the Magazines Carry- 
ing the Advertising of CONSO Sim- 
Pleat Tape Pleater,” giving informa- 
tion about the product, the widths in 
which it is available and their prices, 
and the ‘‘silent salesman’ carton. 
SimPleat is the most spectacular of 
Consolidated’s war-inspired items, but 
there are others that are doing very 


well for the company and its dealers. 
One of these is a Rosette Bracket, a 
patented device that enables the ama- 
teur to achieve a decorator’s effect with 
her draperies. This item, for which a 
patent has been applied, consists of a 
wooden bracket, sloping forward so 
that the fabric may be draped in folds 
over it, with the rosette covering the 
wooden end and at the same time ad- 
ding an ornamental touch. By sewing 
Chainette Fringe (a Conso product) 
to the border of curtain fabric, and 
then draping the fabric over the 
bracket extensions, one may produce a 


he. bat 


thows | Roce 
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20% to 100% Coverage 


in 83 of 103 Counties — DAILY! 


Here’s one market in which a single appropriation does a whale of an 
advertising job! 


For very few other markets, as large and as rich, are so thoroughly 
covered by one newspaper! 


JUST CHECK IT AND SEE: 
Practically 100% coverage of every worth-while home in the Omaha 
Metropolitan market! 


. + 76% coverage of the 50-mile zone Retail Trading area! 
. » » 69% coverage of 40 Nebraska cities over 1,000! 
. » 45% coverage of the entire 103-county Nebraska and Southwestern 
market! 


MONEY TO SPEND at its all-time peak! Farm income is 


60% higher than a year ago! . . . 55% above the national average! Omaha 
bank clearings, for months, topped all other cities! 


This market's income, right now, is 


Get the complete Nebraska story. Write us or our representatives for 
details! 


DAILY 193,257; SUNDAY 187,743 ABC. 6 Months’ Average Ending March 31, 1943 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Nat'l Rep.: New York—Chicago—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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handsome window display treatment, 

Zippers, the stand-by of the maker 
of slip-covers, are, of course, beyond 
the reach of civilians now. To solve 
this problem, Consolidated has brought 
out a slip-cover closure called Cord 
Loc, in the form of a double, :ace- 
like strip, each side of which is at- 
tached to the opening in the slip. 
cover. The closure is made by thread- 
ing a cord through the alternating 
loops of the Cord Loc, somewhat as 
a shoe is laced. It makes a neat and 
attractive closure, which stays in place 
indefinitely, and yet may be opened in- 
stantaneously and as quickly as a zip- 
per may be unfastened, by simply 
pulling the lacing thread. To help 
dealers sell this item, the company fur- 
nishes them with collapsible displays 
to which are fastened lengths of slip- 
cover fabric with Cord Loc sewn on 
as a closure. 

With the revival of interest in home 
sewing, it was inevitable that women 
should try their hand at making their 
own draperies and slip-covers, but the 
trend certainly has been helped along 
by Conso’s educational work. Store 
demonstrations, sponsored by the com- 
pany, have been held before consumer 
groups and have induced many wom- 
en to become their own decorators. 


1.001 Ideas 


Another useful aid in educating 
would-be amateur decorators in Con- 
so’s book, ‘1,001 Decorative Ideas 
You Can Use for Your Home.” Now 
in the fourth printing of its third edi- 
tion, more than 600,000 copies of this 
booklet have been sold at 10c and 
more recently 15c, because of increased 
printing costs. . 

With its covers in color, and its in- 
side pages lavishly illustrated with 
photographs, this 40-page booklet of- 
fers a complete course in home dec- 
orations, simplified to the level of the 
woman who can do no more than 
“thread a needle . . . do simple cut- 
ting and fitting . . . and (most im- 
portant) follow instructions.’’ A series 
of 22 photographs shows all the 
stages of measuring, cutting and mak- 
ing a slip-cover for an armchair. There 
are dozens of drawings and photo- 
graphs of window treatments. Line 
drawings depict “tricks of the trade 
to prevent draperies from having 3 
“home-made” appearance. Trimmings 
are, understandably, shown, but not 
disproportionately. The other new 
Conso products, SimPleat, Cor« Loc, 
and the oval button tape, are showa 
in the revised edition of the booklet. 
Two outside firms, Celanese Corpora 
tion of America, and J. & P. “oats, 
each use a page to advertise their re 
spective products, fabrics and (read. 
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MINNESOTA PRODUCES 


85% OF ALL THE IRON 
ORE USED IN THE U.S. 


Minneapolis [ | 
=i Mimmanota } DOUBLE Mp arcer 


A major contribution of Minnesota to the winning of the 
war is its fabulous iron range. Last season the famous open- 
pit mines on the Mesabi and Vermilion ranges sent 10 thou- 
sand boatloads of ore—g2 million tons— down the Great 
Lakes. The tremendous output of Minnesota’s industries, 
like the mining of iron ore, backs up the financial stability of 
the double-M market. Minneapolis is the banking and finan- 
cial headquarters of the Ninth Federal Reserve District. 


The double-M market — Minneapolis and Minnesota —can 

be reached through The Minneapolis Star Journal and Trib- 
ait Mieneiite teu titi une. 41% coverage of all the families in Minnesota is avail- 
enttes tee Ge thai able through The Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune 
Northwest! daily; 44% through The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. 


Minneapolis Star-Journal 2x7 Tribune 


JOHN COWLES e President 
STAR JOURNAL (evening) + TRIBUNE (morning) Over 300,000 * SUNDAY TRIBUNE Over 350,000 


TOBER 1, 1943 


Here’s one Nazi broadcast that’s 


the Gospel Truth! | U.S. rank js BEST 
SAY NAZI EXPERTS 


. » Wi —_ im 
+a many Wilf Doubtless Cop Gyro. 
septic Feature of General Sherm 

f h an 
Tank, Berlin Radio Declares 


TANK MOVES FORWARD AI 
FULL SPEED OVER ROUGH TERRAIN 


| CANNON STAYS 
ON TARGET 
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DIRECT HiT. 
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« 
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>. Westinghouse a 


OFNCES EVERY wesee 


PLANTS IN 25 Crhes 


No, self-praise is not the 
best praise. And Westing- 
house, realizing the im- 
portance of praising the 
men who built America and 
the men who are fighting 
to keep its foundations in- 
tact, is carrying on a super- 
institutional campaign for 
the duration. The Westing- 
house name is subordinated 
in current advertising to 
another name: America. 


Boastless Commercials Build 


Good-will, Westinghouse Finds 


John Nesbitt’s dramatic human stories, which supplant regular 


commercials in Westinghouse advertising, are classic examples of a 


sound technique for building good-will. Indirectly they sell en- 


gineering as a means for translating ideas into practical benefits. 


BY 


ITH approximately 10,000,- 

000 American men now in 

uniform, and the Nation 

paying heavily for Victory 
in sweat and money and in blood, war- 
product advertisers are learning that 
the basis of promotion is to be modest 
and discreet. 

Many advertisers, it is true, still im- 
ply that they are winning the war, 
with their super doo-dads and gim- 
cricks. 

But the ones who are gaining good- 
will today—-and who are preparing 
more soundly for sales tomorrow- 
are those who talk less about them- 
selves and more about the people who 
are fighting and sacrificing, and creat- 
ing, for America. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., for example, has thousands 
of electrical-products-for-war to pro- 
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mote on its Sunday afternoon program 
on NBC. But the principal “commer- 
cial,” by John Nesbitt, for about two 
minutes in the middle of this 2914- 
minute show, is usually a story about 
people—people with ideas and cour- 
age and adaptability. Westinghouse 
products or engineering objectives. may 
be mentioned only once or twice at the 
end of the story. Sometimes, the name 
Westinghouse does not appear at all. 

The program, broadcast from Holly- 
wood, presents John Charles Thomas, 
as singer and master of ceremonies, 
Victor Young's orchestra, Ken Darby’s 
chorus, and John Nesbitt, story teller. 
In its eight months, Mr. Nesbitt’s 
stories have ranged from the birth of 
the Coast Guard to “A Letter from 
Guadalcanal,’ and from the versatile 
Leonardo da Vinci to the explosion, 
in the late 19th century, which blew 


up almost the entire East Indian is!and 
of Krakatoa. 

Each story has a “moral,” and u:ual- 
ly this emphasizes the need for tho ef- 
fective teamplay of “practical engineer- 
ing” to overcome problems anc to 
make the ideas and inventions o! in- 
dividualists work. 

“Our purpose,” said G. Edward 
Pendray, assistant to the president of 
Westinghouse, in charge of public te. 
lations and advertising, ‘is to drama- 
tize the ‘extra step’ which Wesiing- 
house and its workers take in trying to 
make things better. 

“We try to do this without exag- 
geration and without rubbing it in. 
We believe in Westinghouse, but we 
realize that Westinghouse and its lab- 
oratories and engineering facilities are 
only part of America’s great industrial 
team that is providing our men with 
fighting machines. 

“There’s post-war planning in this 
program. We're building good-will for 
tomorrow. But the Westinghouse de- 
velopments we talk about are primar- 
ily concerned with helping to win the 
war. 

“Just the same, many of the things 
we're creating for war will be available 
to the public and to industry after V- 
Day. 

“Our company advertising today 
in magazines, newspapers, radio and 
otherwise,” Mr. Pendray explained, 
“will facilitate our transition from 
war to peace. We hope to build a big 
backlog of good-will and of demand. 
We believe we can do this by being 
honest and sincere. 


Builds Slowly but Soundly 


“The radio program is both of these 

and homey and friendly as well. In 
addition to m.c.-ing the program, Mr 
Thomas sings numbers that nearly 
everyone knows and loves. The orches- 
tra and chorus stick to the familiar. 
John Nesbitt brings some very strange 
stories down to the here-and-now.” 

Westinghouse company advertising 
(they don’t like the word “‘institution- 
al’’) is handled by Young & Rubicam. 

Westinghouse is building soundly 
by building rather slowly. Musical 
programs, except for jive-stuff, do not 
rate high in mass popularity. The 
Westinghouse show started, last Janu- 
ary, with a CAB rating of 8.6—which 
is good for this type of show —anc 
has stayed generally around the 10- 
mark. . 

But the company’s wholesalers and 
retailers like it, and so do millions o! 
the public. There have been recuests 
for more than 12,000 reprints of John 
Nesbitt’s stories, including abou 500 
from school teachers. 
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This is the Army, Mr. Jones! 


OT THE WAY it looks—but the way it sounds. This 
N is the army marching to the front or tramping 
down a dusty road. This is the army on parade up 
Main Street. 

It fools you every time. When the command, 
“Company, ha—alt!" rings out, you hear hundreds 
of feet stop in their tracks with a snap. When the 
sergeant bellows, “On the double — march!” — vou 
hear those feet kicking up the dust just as if you were 
standing beside them. 

This is the army, Mr. Jones, the way you hear it 
on your NBC radio programs. A few dozen sticks 
clicking against a board. 

\ clever gadget, to be sure. Yet the thought, the 
skill, the experiments and the experience that went 


Into its creation would floor you! Because making 


sound effects devices that are so realistic, so authen- 
tic, so dramatic they will sound better than the real 
thing, is a full-time job for a staff of experts at NBC! 

Today, a script may call for any conceivable 
sound made by man or nature—and your NBC 


sound effects expert will reproduce it with abso- 
lute fidelity. 


NBC has pioneered in the development of sound 
effects; it has built up the largest and most complete 
sound effects department in radio—for a very good 
reason. Sound effects add drama, interest. and 
realism to broadcasting. Good sound effects make a 
good program better. And NBC is interested in offer- 
ing the best in broadcasting. 


Which is one of the reasons why NBC is “The 
Network Most People Listen to Most.” 


—The National Broadcasting €ompany 


George Westinghouse was a prolific 
inventor and a thorough engineer. The 
Westinghouse company emphasizes en- 
gineering 

John Nesbitt has spun yarns before 
a microphone more than 3,000 times. 
A former Shakespearean actor, Mr. 
Pendray pointed out, Mr. Nesbitt 
writes his own scripts and does his 
own research 

The scripts often “sound better than 
they read.”” The Westinghouse people 
at Pittsburgh headquarters tried to re- 
vise them a bit at the start for read- 
ability, but decided that Nesbitt knew 


better than they what he was doing. 
Company engineers, however, continue 
to check advance copies of scripts 
carefully for accuracy. About one in a 
dozen may be discarded. 

John Nesbitt is an enthusiast, end- 
lessly seeking facts about people who 
have made their mark in the world. 
His life, as well as his voice, Mr. 
Pendray said, reflect his continual 
“wonder of it all.” 

Sometimes the enthusiasm carries 
him away. 

On the program, last April 4, John 
Nesbitt told the story of ‘“The Un- 


AL, THE MESSENGER... 


The distant train beats its tom-tom of approach—and then, with a 
mighty crescendo of sound, roars on. 


Inside the Express car, Al, the Railway Express Messenger is busy. 
He works night and day to help facilitate and protect the trans- 
porting of every package entrusted to his care, so that no valuable 
time will be lost...loading or unloading at the next station, or the 


next, or the next. 


North, South, East, West...on long journeys or short, every minute 
of the day or night, wherever trains go, some part of the army of 
7,160 Express Messengers is always at work...helping Railway 
Express provide its fast, nation-wide service. 
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*%& Use AIR EXPRESS for Super 
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Speed at 3 miles a minute! 


sinkable Sullivans.” Every American 
knew some of that story, but Nesbitt 
made it more real to them. 

The important thing about that 
story, however, was the day and !oour. 
A new destroyer, ‘The Sullivans,’ was 
to be christened by the mother o! the 
five young sailors and launched ai San 
Francisco at almost the time (11:45 
A.M. P.W.T.) that Nesbitt would be 
telling the story from Hollywood 

In his script Nesbitt wrote: ‘And 
during these moments in which | have 
been speaking, a sad-faced woman, 
who bore, raised, and gave the lives 
of five sons to this country, has chris. 
tened that ship—and the woman's 


| name, too, is Sullivan. They have 


knocked the props from under that 
ship and sent her roaring down into 
the water. Roaring like a cry of rage 


| and revenge!” 


Because the launching might be de- 


| layed, Westinghouse crossed out these 
| lines. But absorbed in the story, he 


read right through them. It happened 
to be a lucky break. An NBC engineer, 
listening to the broadcast of the 


| launching of “The Sullivans’’ over an. 
| other network, told him afterward 


that, almost to the second, when he 


| said, they ‘sent her roaring down into 
| the water’’ 


... they did! 
There was no mention of Westing- 
house in this story, other than the 


| fact that the destroyer had “the best 


of equipment that American manufac- 
turers could make, Westinghouse 


| among them.” 


Pioneer Radio “Tinkers” 


On May 16, however, Nesbitt de- 
voted his entire story to the 836 men 
who put this program on, and how 
carefully they all prepare for it. Two 
radio technicians are required at each 
of the 127 NBC stations, and 500 tele- 
phone company technicians must guard 
the lines. “In a big glass closet re- 
cessed in the wall just over my head, 
are packed the production crew for 
the show:” the producer, two time 
keepers, and the control man, who 
“must be ready to blend together 4s 
many as nine microphones at once’ 
... If John Charles Thomas were to 
forget the microphone, and emit 4 
Metropolitan Opera House tone, the 
control man would keep him from 
blasting your receiving set to pieces. 
Then there are the members of orches- 
tra and chorus, their arrangers, and the 
stars” . . . "600 minutes of music and 
preparation” . . . “30 minutes 0! broad- 
casting, called . . . The Westinghouse 
Program.” 

Westinghouse, for close to a quartet 
of a century, has taken a primary © 
terest in radio. One of Nesbitt's stot- 
ies was about the pioneer “tinkering 


SALES MANAGENENT 


NINTH OF A SERIES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHOSE CONVICTION IS 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE AND WHO ADVERTISE 
NOW TO INSURE ITS CONTINUANCE 


T takes courage to advertise. No prod- 

uct, service, or idea can long exist 

which proves to be ill-conceived, mis- 
represented or not suited to individual 
self-interest. Critics of advertised products 
are able to point out the “‘just-as-goods’’ 
only because of the high standards that 
have been established by those who have 
no secrets from their customers. 


Advertising—wisely planned, placed, and adequately continued— 
cheaply and efficiently enlarges the use of a product or provides 
the basis for an enlightened, intelligent public opinion. 
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CLEVELAND Press CINCINNATI 
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PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 
Pnotostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). 
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List of 


of Dr. Frank Conrad and Harry P. 
Davis which led to the launching of 
Westinghouse Station KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh, first licensed commercial broad- 
casting station. 

Some of the stories are about West- 
inghouse projects in education, engi- 
neering and science, projects which are 
concerned more with helping human- 
ity than with promoting merchandise. 
Last February, Mr. Nesbitt described 
the Annual Science Talent Search, 
sponsored by Westinghouse in con- 
junction with Science Clubs of Amer- 


ica and Science Service of Washing- 


ton among 14,000 highschool seniors. 
Forty finalists were taken to Washing- 
ton for tests, and two of them—a boy 
and a girl—won four-year scholarships 
in any college to study any science 
they chose. The other finalists who 
qualified also received scholarships, 
and 260 other contestants were recom- 
mended for scholarships. 

But the stories are largely concerned 
with pioneers of history whose life 
and work may seem far removed from 
the 105,000 people who are now 
working for Westinghouse for the war. 

There was Abraham Lincoln's 
“sixth sense,” in which he predicted 
his assassination . . . and the “sixth 
sense” of electrical science, employed 
in Radar and other devices, which has 


—yes, it’s good news about extra ACTION in an ACTIVE market 
. . . Winston-Salem, North Carolina, where, for the next several 
months, tobacco farmers from the rich agricultural area surround- 
ing the city will be bringing their tobacco . . . to be sold for CASH! 
—lots of cash, too! In fact it’s a safe bet that these farmers will 
receive more than $16,000,000 for their crops. 


—that’s PLUS purchasing power in a market that’s steadily grow- 
ing in importance in North Carolina. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WS|S—NBC 


given “our fighting forces the ability 
to see beyond the range of human 
vision.” The convoy system, created to 
keep England from being stary 
death in World War I, has over 
the submarine menace of World 

II, with the help of electrical signal 
and control systems. 

Some of the pioneers who walk 
through John Nesbitt’s Passing Parade 
are the French doctor Laennec whio, op 
a “hunch,” developed the stethoscope; 
Leonardo da Vinci, who was, ll at 
once, a geologist, botanist, physician, 
mathematician, chemist, architect, engi. 
neer, astronomer, musician, singer, 
writer, poet . . . and the painter of 
“The Last Supper” and “Mona Lisa.” 
Elmerus, an English monk, who flew 
with wings in the year 1065 and was 
imprisoned for it, for breaking the 
laws of God and nature. Tom Daven- 
port of Vermont, who got the first 
patent on an electric motor. Norway's 
Explorer, Fritjof Nansen, who ex- 
panded the world’s horizons and set 
an example for engineers by taking 
“one more step.” 


Millions Spent for Advertising 


All of these and other of John Nes- 
bitt’s far-flung cast of characters lead 
up to the kind of job Westinghouse is 
trying to do for today and tomorrow 
But they are interesting in themselves 
and the Westinghouse tie-in is simple 
and restrained. 

On June 13, Nesbitt brought back 
the “‘good old days’’—which, without 
electrical appliances were really labor- 
ious and complicated—and of some of 
the appliances which should make life 
in the post-war world simplier, health- 
ier and happier. 

But, last February 21, Nesbitt told 
about George Washington, “‘as the 
eighth man to be called ‘Mr. Prest- 
dent’ in this Nation,” without men- 
tioning Westinghouse or even elec 
tricity at all. . . . On Easter and other 
special days there’s no promotion. . .. 

In “A Letter from Guadalcanal,” 
which described how a soldier's life 
was saved with a portable field X-ray 
machine, the company entered the story 
only at the end. On that machine, 
“there happened to be a little name 
plate, on which was the word . - - 
Westinghouse.” 

Westinghouse is spending millions 
of dollars annually for company a¢ 
vertising, in addition to a lot of i 
dustrial campaigns, in the belief that, 
after the war, millions more will want 
to look for that little nameplate. By 
being interesting and constructive, 
without spreading its own achieve 
ments on too thickly, Westinghouse 
believes people will have increasing 
respect for its work in enginecring. 
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DES MOINES wraentesn 
“ATED WETH THE 


ie INES REGISTER 
* TRIBUNE 


" REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY 
bi 


Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 


CHIEF OF DIVISION 


H. B. Mc Coy 


| 
L 


FUNCTIONS 


The Division of Industrial Economy is the commodity and industry division of the Bureau; it is 
concerned exclusively with the production and processing of commodities and industrial 
raw materials, manufacturing, and transportation facilities. 

It covers commodities, industrial materials, manufacturing and transportation ona world-wide basis. 


It is responsible for the Bureau's services to both Government and private business on 
industrial and commodity matters. 


INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS UNIT _ 
Chief: G. W. Muller. 


Cc oaks d, n 


pment and review of all 
major division projects involving two or more 
industry and commodity units. 


Creation, preparation and review of material 


for Bureau publications. 


UNIT 
CHIEF 


| CONSTRUCTION 
} 

} 

| J. Joseph W. Palmer 


Charles C. Concannon 


DRUGS AND 
} PHARMACEUTICALS 
UNIT 
CHIEF 
T. W. Delahanty 


| FATS G OS | [FOODSTUFFS 

UNIT UNIT 

CHIEF | ACTING CHIEF 
Charles E. Lund | Charles E. Lund 


— 
| 
} 


LEATHER | LUMBER 
UNIT UNIT 
CHIEF CHIEF 

J. G. Schnitzer Joseph L. Muller 


MACHINERY & MOTIVE 
PRODUCTS 
UNIT 


CHIEF 
William 1 Myer 


[ MOTION PICTURE 
UNIT 
CHIEF 
Nathan A Golden 


METALS AND 
MINERALS UNIT 
CHIEF 
Walter A. Janssen 


di: aed ‘ | 


| | 


PULP AND RUBBER | SPECIALTIES 
PAPER UNIT UNIT UNIT 
} CHIEF ; ACTING CHIEF CHIEF 
W. LeRoy Neubrech S. Earl Overley Edward J. Detgen 
| 


TEXTILES TRANSPORTATION 
UNIT UNIT 
CHIEF CHIEF : 
| Robert P. Sweeney | John B. Crane 


The Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic 


Youn 
—Wi 
Commerce—How It Can Help You : 
hear 
This 
This is the third of a series of articles on the U. S. Department — sion of Industrial Economy were be @ and 
; ; ‘ : ing called upon by other branches of @ of se 
of Commerce in which SALEs MANAGEMENT conducts readers on a — Government _ for frequent appraisals The 
Cook’s tour through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. —°f ur industrial assets. The situation oihe 
; in Europe was grave enough to chill Trat 
merce. This fortnight we explain the functions and methods of the the stoutest heart. The word “produ ya) 
tion” seemed to be on everyone's lips. a. 
Slowly there came the realization thit@ >, 
Di > 2 f I d t ° l E America’s assembly lines, powe'@ |). 
Ivision O ndaustria conomy houses, and blast furnaces would have™ 
but a few months to surpass ten “ 
, of production achievement in G¢- 
B y A : R. HAHN mall Could we do it? Would we be 
Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT in time? How much more capacity 
would we have to create before it wa 
IEUTENANT General Wil- that our present conflict is perhaps, possible to produce in tons instead 0! 
liam S. Knudsen once made the — more than anything else, a war of ma- pounds, to count in millions insted 
statement, before a New York terials, and that careful use of our re- of scores? 
audience, that ““A war is noth- sources will insure Victory. Looking back now, we can see how 
ing but a rock-throwing contest—and Long before Pearl Harbor, the dear might have been the price had ¥¢9 tosr 
the side with the most rocks wins.” group of industrial specialists who not possessed an immediately available cic, 
It was his homespun way of saying _ head up the sixteen units in the Divi- _ industrial inventory. Because we had ey 
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BOSTON 
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Ocrs 


ls your 


CINCINNATI 
URMINGH AM 


present program 
lransitads increase its efficiency? If so, you will want 
to know first. You will want to see the wealth of new 
inlormation now available on the coverage and pene- 


eettonat TRANSITADS Pec 


CHICAGO: 400 N. MICHIGAN AVE » 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE 
RICHMOND 


1943 


100% efficient? 


VIDE 


of TRANSITADS’ solid coverage in 
the industrial buying power centers 


Your copy can be put before 85% of the adults in cities 
-with Transitads. It can ride with 77% of them once 
aweek or more. It can be with them an average ol 
nearly 7 times a week. 
This is the new evidence of Transitads’ solid coverage 
and penetration of city markets. It comes from a study 
of seven large cities by Daniel Starch and Staff. 

There is more data — from the Starch study — and from 
other authoritative sources, to indicate who rides with 
Transitads, who reads them and how much, who buys 
Transitadvertised products. 


Could 


NEW YORK : 366 MADISON AVE. 


NE 


NCE 


tration of Transitads and their effect on sales. With it 
you can plan an attack on the city markets now — 
while the dollars are rolling, while industrial earners 
are spending the fattest pay checks of a lifetime. With 
it you can intelligently analyze the probable effect of 
your copy in ‘Transitads. 

The Transitads city markets were the greatest spend- 
ing group belore the war (49% of retail sales) . Today 
their payrolls are swollen to bursting. ‘Tomorrow many 
of them will retain their gains in buying power. 


What is your selling problem? Can vou use Transitads? 
What would you like to know about the medium? Ask 
for information, and get the most complete story that 
has ever been available. ‘Telephone, telegraph or write 
any of the offices listed below, 


‘ 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON DES MOINES 
PITTSBURGH NORFOLK DALLAS HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
ATLANTA YOUNGSTOWN AKRON SYRACUSE ROCHESTER BUFFALO 
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After “Tomorrow” 
AS WELL AS TODAY 


You Can Make 
SALES 


in the 


SMALL TOWN MARKET 


Tell Your Story to 
600,000 


Small Town Families 


Advertise in 


| merce 
conserve critical war materials, and to 


| ment in Government. 


i lications 
the following pub 
= a under the management © 
REX W. WADMAN: 
DIESEL ENGINE CATALOG 
PETROLEUM woriDd 
PETROLEUM REGISTER 


CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM REGISTER 
worLD PETROLEUM 
PETROLEO DEL MUNDO 


SUGAR & 
—&L MUNDO AZUCARERO 


EL CATALOGO AZUCARERO 
SUGAR REFERENCE BOOK 


i i tant 
serving several importa! 
As 0 memes SEL PROGRESS better serves its 
poe and advertisers. 


you MAKE 
TELL US WHAT 
We’LL HELP you SELL IT 


DIESEL PROGRESS 


2 WEST 450m STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


~ nani 2) 
HELP ASSURE | 


DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
HOTEL \y 
Mayfair ; 
37. LOU/S 
FROM $3-00 


icicle Leki 


\ \ id 


r. 
VICTORY | 
Buy Wor Bonds | 
Comply cheertully | 
with Ratiomng 


. 
Save all scroP | 
; ‘Shes & 
. 
ij 


Avoid waste 


| fabulously wealthy. 
| of notable exceptions, such as rubber 


-with our CENTRAL WL 


it—in our own Department of Com- 
we were able to control and 


know for certain whether this indus- 
try or that would be able to carry the 
load. 

For 25 years the Division of In- 
dustrial Economy has been the one 
office in Government specializing ex- 


| Clusively in detailed studies of pro- 


duction and manufacturing processes 


| in the United States and in foreign 


countries, and in appraising the posi- 


| tion of U. S. industry in relation to 


developments overseas. 
In many instances, there were no 


| other sources for these industrial ‘‘con- 
| trol’’ facts and figures. If they had not 


existed, decisions would have been 


made precariously on a prayer and a 
| good guess rather than confidently on 


the basis of cold, undistorted research 
data. 

Today the Industrial Division is 
drafting regular confidential reports on 


| more than fifty different industries for 


the use of almost every other depart- 
These reports 
are “must have’s’” for such agencies 


| as the WPB, the OPA, the Board of 
_ Economic Warfare, and the War Man- 
| power Commission, for they are the 
| only overall commodity and industry 


reports on specific industries now be- 
ing produced for Government use. 


| Here, then, is still another instance 
_ where Commerce quietly is playing a 
| vital role in 
| strategy of the war. 


the behind-the-scenes 


16 Units Within the Division 


In terms of resources, Uncle Sam is 


With a handful 


and mercury, we “have everything.” 


| That means that our national economy, 


industry-wise, 
plex. 

Every major industry is a labyrinth 
in itself. Each has peculiar technical 


is unbelievably com- 


| in’s and out’s, peculiar aspects in re- 
| lation to world trade, peculiar inter- 
| and intra-industry problems of a com- 


petition. Almost without exception, 


| the degree of prosperity being enjoyed 
| by one industry is dependent wholly 


or in part upon the prosperity of one 
or more other industries. 

The point to be stressed is that it 
is impossible to prescribe correctives 
for our national economy in an over- 
all sense; we must, instead, break that 
economy down into its key industries 


| and see what can be done to raise the 
| level of their efficiency individually. 


It is only natural, therefore, that we 
should have within the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce a divi- 


| sion which is made up of units or- 


ganized on vertical industry levels. At 


Hoosier-born H. B. MeCoy was poring 
over blueprints and problems in integral 
calculus in the engineering school at 
Purdue University when World War | 
came along and shunted him off. th 
track of an engineering career. Previously 
he had attended Indiana Central Normal 
College. When the war folded up, he 
took a degree at George Washington 
University. 


McCoy is a cheerful, 195-pound six. 
footer who thinks of himself as a career 
man in Commerce. He. still considers 
engineering a hobby, rounds out his 
extra-curricular activities with tennis and 
bowling. He can hold his own with other 
dirt farmers in any pow-wow over 
percherons, alfalfa and hog-feeding, be- 
cause he owns and operates a farm in 
his home state. 


All of McCoy’s fifteen years in_ the 
Department of Commerce have _ been 
devoted to research, writing, and consul- 
tation on industrial problems. He is an 
ardent protagonist for better collabora- 
tion between business and Government, 
hates to see business men so lacking in 
full appreciation of the fact that Com: 
merce is a service agency in the midst of 
a government organization which is 
otherwise so predominantly regulatory. 
Believes Business should actively fight 
for a fuller representation in Governmen! 
which would give it a status there equal 
to Labor and Agriculture. 


* 


present there are sixteen units in the 
Division of Industrial Economy, each 
under the wing of an expert. The 
are: Chemicals, Construction, Drugs & 
Pharmaceuticals, Fats & Oils, Food 
stuffs, Leather, Lumber, Machinery & 
Motive Products, Metals & Minerals 
Motion Pictures, Pulp & Paper, Rub- 
ber, Specialties, Textiles, Transport 
tion, and Industrial Projects 


Three years ago the Division startee 
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9 Pacific Coast 
Stations Raced for 
the LCPI Title... 


“ 


I. was a rip snorter of a race. Nine lusty network stations toed the mark... their 


watts all a’quiver. The sponsor pulled the trigger. Nine stations hit the air with am offer! 


The race was a long one... five quarter-hour laps a week... plenty of time to determine which 


of the nine stations would produce response at the Lowest Cost Per Inquiry. 


Meet the Champ... KECA. 
Winning LCPI Championships is old stuff for KECA. There are three reasons... good and 


growing listening audience; over 400,000 new radio population in L.A. County; time rates which 
have not increased since 1936 yet. This is a sweet combination for the advertiser who wants to 


win new laurels in the “Results Handicap.” 


If you have a client with a lim- 
ited budget who wants to make 
a bie splash in the nation’s 3rd 
market... KECA will deliver 
more listeners per dollar than 
an) other major station. 


. 


flee BLUE NETWORK STATION OF THE NATION’S 32RD MARKET 


Free & Peters Co. inc., National Representatives 


to issue monthly reports on specific 


industries. A few of these were made 
available to business men, then war was 
declared, and data on productive ca- 
pacity, rate of production, stockpiles, 
and so on, became military secrets. 
After “V-Day,” the Division hopes 
to resume general distribution of these 
industry reports, and will if the money 
is available. The plan calls for cov- 
erage of 60 industries, with each re- 
port sectionalized under such heads as 
Distribution, Labor, Taxation, etc., so 
that any business man can quickly spot 
news of interest and value to himself. 


That such reports, prepared by unbi- 
ased research workers, are needed, is 
undeniable. Even though the United 
States has the most complete business 
data available in any country in the 
world, there is still a prodigious task 
to be done. Think, for example, of 
the scores of industries in which man- 
agement is striving to improve its efh- 
ciency, but is working in almost total 
statistical darkness !* 

Today the Industrial Division of the 
Bureau is in the position of a corpora- 
tion which is about three-quarters 
“converted” to war. Its service to the 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Catalogues 
Booklets 
Flyers 
Proceedings 
Price Lists 
Typesetting 


type and monotype. 


Publications 


House Organs 
Convention Dailies 
General Printing 


own machines and type foundry. 


Presswork 
of printing job economically. 


by master pressmen. 


special trimmers. 
equipment gives economy. 


Mailing 


as fast as our presses print. 


NATIONAL 
Please Address All Communi- 


cations te the Company 


Telephone 
WABash 3380 


CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 
GENERAL PRINTING 


One of the largest, most efficient and completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


(The former Rogers *2 Hall Co. Plant 


Paper Covered Books 


Always clean lino- 
Standard and 


special type faces, if desired, from our 


We have the most 
modern presses to produce any type 
Color 
presses, one or more colors, operated 


Binding Any type of binding, ma- 
chine gathering, machine covering and 
Again this modern 


If desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from Chicago — 
the central point of distribution. The 
facilities of our binding and mailing 
departments are so equipped that we 
deliver to the post office or customer 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(The former Rogers <3 Hall Company) 


Printers 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, lll. 


She 


Excellent Quality 


Due to— Modern Equipment and 
Master Printers. 


Quick Delivery 


Due to—Modern Automatic Machin- 
ery — Day and Night Service. 


Right Price 
Due to— Superior Facilities and Effi- 
cient Management. 


Satisfied Customers 


Quality, Service and Economy in good 
printing keeps all satisfied. We have 
solved many printing, publication, 
catalogue, advertising and mailing 
problems. LET US SOLVE YOUR 
PROBLEM. 


WE EXCEL 
IN OUR SPECIALTIES 


Let us estimate your printing needs 
—however large or small. Estimates 
place you under no obligation. 


LOCAL 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Rates 

Printing Products Corporation 

and Associates over $1,600,000 
Highest Credit 
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business community consists mos'ly of 
counsel on such timely questions as 
substitutes and alternates, technical as. 
sistance, (especially to small business) 
the marketing picture in Latin- mer. 
ica, and the significance and_ possible 
application of new processes dev loped 
as a result of the war, to civilian prod. 
ucts for the reconversion and post-war 
periods. 

Because the Industrial Division js 
primarily a counselling agency, it is 
hard to describe its ‘regular work.” 
The industrial specialists take what 
comes, and every day is different. The 
course of their regular work, there- 
fore, is likely to be marked by cycles 
of business perplexities which are the 
product of change. 

Let’s look in on a few of the unit 
chiefs in Industrial Economy and see 
specifically how business benefits from 
their services. 


How the Unit Chiefs Work 


When it became evident that shoes 
would have to be rationed, the firms 
that had been manufacturing lasts saw 
their market collapsing under their 
feet. Obviously fewer shoes would be 
made, range of styles would be cut, 
and there would be a trend toward 
classics and standards rather than nov- 
elties and high style items. All of 
which meant a lean market for lasts. 

The leather unit threw out the sug- 
gestion that, since people obviously 
were going to have to take much bet- 
ter care of their shoes, there ought to 
be a vastly expanded market for shoe 
trees. Who could make shoe trees 
better than the companies that made 
lasts ? 

Several firms grabbed the idea, made 
up samples, offered them to buyers. 
Today almost all last manufacturers 
are making shoe trees and the demand 
for them has been so strong that many 
cannot guarantee delivery in less than 
sixty days. A crisp little highlight 
in the picture is this: Shoe trees are 
almost all made of waste maple, s0 
no critical stockpiles had to be raided 
to give this industry a new lease on 
life for the duration. 

Here’s one from the Foodstuffs 
Unit: Doughboys are great candy eat- 
ers. Production of one widely known 
confection which is particularly popu: 
lar with the armed forces, was threat: 
ened by a shortage of copra when pre 
viously available supplies were cut oft 


* To this day, for example, there are 


almost no authentic figures on sonie major 
divisions of the chemical industry in the 
United States. Nobody knows exactly how 
much cosmetics business is done, at least 
by specific product, because cosmetics 4 
lumped with drugs in our presen’ Census 
of Distributien. 
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A Bullet...and the Cleveland Market 


\bullet? The Cleveland market? 
What have they got to do with each 


ther? Simply this... 


The American people know that today 
ibullet is essential...or back we might 


40 to bow S and arrows. 


And American businessmen know that 
uvertising in the right market is essen- 
‘al—particularly today...or back they 


night go to the commercial Stone Age. 


Meveland is one of these right mar- 
“s...and WTAM is the essential sta- 
Hon in that market. For WTAM is the 
ost listned-to station in the Cleve- 
and mar}: et—listened to ten times more 


“urban counties than any combina- 


On of s\ations in the area. And. in 


) P 
CTOBER 1, 1943 


the area itself, employment is up 33%, 

business has increased by 42%, and 

92% of the people own radio sets. 
WTAM— CLEVELAND 


One of Eleven Essential Stations 
in Eleven Essential Markets 


Represented by NBC Spot Sales 
WTAM is one of eleven essential sta- 


tions in eleven essential markets. 


Here’s why they are essential to you: 


1. They broadcast to 55% of the radio 


homes in the U. S. 


NBC $ 


2. They are in markets whose buying 
power is 34.2% higher than the 
country’s average. 

Essential? Yes, indeed. These eleven 

stations are as essential to American 

business for its sales— both now and 
in the postwar period —as a bullet is 


to the defense of America. 


And WTAM, Cleveland, will score a 


direct hit every time! 


WTAM— CLEVELAND 
WEAF—New York KPO--San Francisco 
K YW—Philadelphia WGY— Schenectady 
WRC— Washington WBZ-A— Boston-Springfield 
KOA—Denver WOWO-WGL—Fort Wayne 
WMAQ— Chicago KDKA— Pittsburgh 


POT SALES 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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MAN WANTED 


A nationally known and large 
manufacturer is now building 
post-war plans. 


We want an experienced man 
to build and direct the mer- 
chandising and distribution of 
this new division of our busi- 
ness covering three large-sale 
household items. 


We would prefer a man with 
department store or chain 
store experience and we 
would also want him under 
40 years of age. 


We prefer a man who has 
already proved his ability to 
earn $15,000 to $25,000. 


This is not a New York job— 
we are located in the Mid- 
west. 


Box 1045, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


| formerly came from Europe. 
| herders in Bulgaria once picked a large 


by the war in the Pacific. Through 


| the Foodstuffs Unit the firm producing 


the candy was enabled to establish new 
sources for supply in Central America. 


| Detailed knowledge of raw materials 


solved that one. 

Because so many drug products come 
from far-off places, war played hob 
with the setup of many an American 
company by cutting off the supply of 
this ingredient and that used in re- 
manufacture. Many essential oils used 
in the manufacture of perfumes, de- 
odorants and medicines, for instance, 
Sheep- 


portion of the herbs and flowers even- 
tually turned over to crude drug deal- 
ers for shipment to this country. Now 
American firms are clamoring for al- 
ternatives. 

The Drug & Pharmaceuticals Unit 


| often assists in locating new products 


and has, on occasion, sold manufac- 
turers on growing for themselves in 
suitable climates, plants which will 
yield either the original or a substitute 
oil. 

In the spring of this year, for ex- 
ample, several leading U. S. producers 
of scents and aromatics received ad- 
vice and assistance from the drug unit 
as a prelude to establishing plantations 
for the cultivation of flowers in Latin- 


_—— 
——— 


Reve you business with busy, 
war-working Philadelphia... or 
are you visiting Philadelphia's 
famous historic shrines: Inde- 
pendence Hall, Liberty Bell. In 
either case you'll enjoy solid 
comfort, real transportation con- 
venience, and the entertainment 
and dancing in the colorful 
Garden Terrace at the Benjamin 


Philadelphia's Largest 
and Finest Hotel 


CHESTNUT STREET AT NINTH 


ee il tt a at ee i i i i a i ee i i i i i i i i 


‘| Going to PHILADELPHIA? 


BENJAMIN 
\ FRANKLIN 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK, President + JOSEPH E. MEARS, Managing Director 


STOP at THE 


Franklin Hotel. Famous food, 
1200 rooms... many just newly 
decorated, and all outside, all 
with combination tub-shower. 
Remember, rates are from $3.50 
single, $5 double, $6 with twin 
beds. Remember, too, while here 
to see the beautiful new glass 
murals depicting the life of 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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America to replace flower oils formerly 
of European origin. 

It may seem like a far cry from the 
peace-time problems of marketing ait 
conditioning equipment to pertecting 
the technical details of radio communi. 
cations for our Army and Navy ip 
overseas combat areas, but there js q 
vital common factor. 

For some years the Machinery & Mo. 
tive Products Unit has supplied to 
manufacturers of air cond tioning 
equipment as a guide to the design of 
installations a wide range of data on 
climatic factors (such as extremes of 
temperature and humidity, precipita- 
tion, and prevailing winds) and on 
water supply (quantity and chemical 
analysis) in nearly all of the principal 
foreign cities. These same data have 
a direct application to radio reception, 
which is seriously affected by high hu- 
midity and sudden shifts in weather. 
Army engineers, therefore, urgently 
need such data to keep communications 
functioning—and they get it from 
Commerce. 


Coal Dust and Molasses 


Yes, you can find almost anything in 
the way of an industrial problem! 
Here’s one about coal dust and mo- 
lasses: 

A project in Venezuela involving 
large-scale production of coal dust 
briquettes to replace charcoal as a fuel, 
was being negotiated with an Ameri- 
can company which constructs large in- 
dustrial plants. The Machinery & Mo- 
tive Products Unit spotted a “bug” in 
the setup: Venezuela’s total supply of 
molasses—a product which would be 
required as a binder for the coal dust 
—was inadequate for the number of 
briquettes to be produced. The whole 
project had to be reconsidered. 

Development of new products and 
new materials or new methods of pro- 
ducing and using old materials 1s caus- 
ing many manufacturers to re-survey 
domestic markets. For example, be 
fore the war most of the optical glass 
finished in the United States was man- 
ufactured abroad, but under the forced 
draft of war, domestic production has 
been increased enormously. . 

The Specialties Unit has supplied 
some of these companies with detailed 
information on this country’s sales 0! 
optical and photographic gooc's over # 
period of years. Attention has been 
called particularly to the larg: imports 
in pre-war years with the ggestion 
that production techniques ! irned if 
wartime might permit man: ‘actuter 
to make articles in the low price field 
which can compete successfu:!y with 
the imported goods. 

Here’s a case, then, where the De 
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—but is your story 


o Wage Earners? — 


#SE DAYS nearly everybody knows the power in the Wage Earner The MACFADDEN MILLIONS 


wrket. They see it in their sales analyses as spending power—shaping 


jrankings. They see it as voting power in local and national elections. Clwosd 
;¢ it as the one power, once harnessed to their products and their TO: 


; which is strong enough to bring back order after the war. 


’> ‘ : ps ’ : , - 
em! (§most every advertiser plans part of his advertising to weld and shape 1. 5,010,000 loyal, interested net paid families. 

mo- ( Eamner power into favorable action in getting his ideas—his mer- : bo — ey : a Wage Earner market. 

. . out of every . ». families. 
iise— across. 

: : 9 4. 21 of every 100 urban families. 
ving fit let’s be hard headed. Just how much really does get across? 5. 24 of every 100 families in the 97 markets accounting for 
dust 65% of retail sales. 
‘uel, he Earners are a Separate and Distinct Partof America: ‘Al! these coverage figures noted in the above points may 
neri- double** through “pass-on’”’). 
2 in- Bythink differently, they talk differ- That is why Macfadden editors have 
Mo- @ they vote differently, they read a quarter century head start in building The MACFADDEN MILLIONS offers you: 
P he rently, friendship in Wage Earner America. G. Coverage comparable to radio 
y of B advertisers use the basic, direct Hundreds of thousands of stories of 7. Coverage comparable to local newspapers. 
1 be lofadvertising copy that could get | Wage Earners’ own experiences have $8. Coverage that follows city-by-city payroll shifts with the 

m ~but what of the mediainwhich crossed our editorial desks...have made largest issue by issue newsstand volume of any publisher. 
2° - it possible for Macfadden magazines to 9. Brand and package identity. 
f Of Hiday there’s a great mass of maga- help them live better lives—be better 10. The friendship of millions of Wage Earner families where 
hole circulation that’s clearly cut as | Americans—and better customers. Macfadden publications have been welcome friends for 
Me Earner circulation.” In these Macfadden’s influence on Wage more than 24 years. 

and ee ee people, prob- Earners goes beyond circulation and 

£0- - ORES Ry ERS. readership ...for Macfadden coverage ** Surveys indicate that monthly mag- 
P ore than half of that Wage Earner is magazine-type coverage. It selects out azines average to reach 214 homes per 
‘aus Blation is Macfadden Millions cir- of the 16 million family Wage Earner copy sold. Discounting the “4” for 
rvey #Pion—largest Wage Earner circula- | market those who have more, do more, Macfadden Millions possible inter- 

be. in America. lead and influence more. duplication, would mean that the actual 


coverage of Macfadden Millions may 
glass Mlacfadden was the first big publisher This is why what you say to Wage approach twice the figure of 5,010,000 GUIDING 
nan- #fver the Wage Earner Market Earners in Macfadden magazines hasa SOONER ROE GUE Can Cen See Saas | 

ist made busi +s . quarters (as reported to A. B. C.). WAGE EARNER 
ced made business and advertising better chance of getting across—a 


of ee Apes b h f . : Thus, total families ultimately reached 
has power. etter chance of getting action. would become 10,020,000 per month. 
shied 
uiled 
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801 ROOMS - CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, V. P. & Mag. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE, AT 48th ST., N.Y. C17. 
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LIGHTING 
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partment of Commerce has been able 
to point to a definite market, of a defi- 
nite size, in definite price ranges, for 
an industry to aim at in its post-war 
planning. 

An American film producer found 
his North African market shut off 
after the Allied invasion. Under the 
circumstances one could hardly expect 
the State Department to evince any in- 
terest; there was a war to be won. But 
the Motion Picture Unit in Commerce 
listened sympathetically, pulled a wire 
or two, and now the films are going 
through. 


Services Fully Executed 


All of the units in Industrial Econ- 
omy provide statistics and market in- 
formation constantly as a matter of rou- 
tine. Sometimes, however, business 
men come in with a complete prob- 
lem, and the industrial specialists par- 
ticipate in every step, from the open- 
ing negotiations to the finished setup. 
Here's an example from the records 
of the Specialties Unit! 

A manufacturer of ink was con- 
sidering the feasability of setting up a 
plant in one of the Latin-American 
countries to manufacture his product. 
The Unit started him off with the de- 
velopment of market data on the writ- 
ing ink situation in the country in 
question. Then the manufacturer was 
placed in touch with experts on tariffs, 
commercial laws, taxation policies. The 
Unit helped to obtain travel priorities 
for officials of the company to make 
an on-the-spot survey. This particu- 
lar project is now well under way, and 
is an excellent example of careful ap- 
proach to the establishment on a per- 
manent basis, of a setup for cultivating 
a foreign market. In such instances 
the advice and counsel of Commerce 
experts can save false starts, unneces- 
sary expediture, and wastage of time. 

Such instances as these, while they 
offer scarcely more than a clue to the 
nature of the varied services of the In- 
dustrial Division, demonstrate how 
business can capitalize Commerce fa- 
cilities if it will have the wit and in- 
telligence to tap the proper sources. 

Today, while it continues to serve 
other departments in Government on 
the war front, the Industrial Division 
is blueprinting a program for helping 
business to adjust itself to a peace-time 
economy. 

Guidance on domestic marketing for 
the re-conversion and post-war eras 


Religious he Dire: lory 


The most comprehensive directory of its kind 
contains just the kind of inform 
ut any publication in the religious 

arding 


| to supply the demand for 
formerly imported. Other ‘ 


| purchasing power which al 


will be one of its principal functions. 
In the belief that industry mu + have 
more detailed and up to date statistics. 
the industrial staff is laying the 
groundwork now to see that such fig. 
ures will be available. In this cop. 
nection, one of Commerce's bi: prob. 
lems is to find a way to obtain and col. 
late production figures which are now, 
in many cases, in the confidential files 
of many war agencies. 

There has been no Census of Manv- 
factures since 1939. Meanwhile the 
war has substantially changed the char. 
acter and capacity of production. If 
Commerce, backed up by demand on 
the part of the business community, is 
not able to gain access to production 
facts now in the possession of war 
agencies, business will have no sound 
statistical basis for intelligent post-war 
planning because no one will know the 
current status of our industrial capacity. 

Release of studies on post-war mar. 
kets in individual industries already 
has been started by the industrial staf 
All of these have appeared within the 
last six months in issues of Domestic 
Commerce. Examples: Industrial ma- 
chinery, office machines, radio, shoes, 
(issue dated April 29); housing, 
drugs, hand tools, pulp & paper 
(issue dated June, 1943); railway 
equipment, apparel, watches, electrical 
goods (July, 1943); travel, ( August). 


Help for Post-War Planners 


Coming soon are studies on auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, and more detailed 
studies on the industrial machinery 
group. 

Further help to post-war planners 1s 
due to come out of this division in the 
form of new editions of two studies 
sponsored in the late '30s. These were 
detailed check sheets, one on ‘The In- 
troduction of New Consumer Prod: 
ucts,” and one on “The Introduction 
of New Industrial Products.’’ Such 
tools, it is believed, would be espe- 
cially timely now when so many com- 
panies are planning new products and 
exploring the market potentialities 1 
fields in which heretofore they have 
never operated. 

Manufacturers eyeing export markets 
with new interest should keep in touch 
with the Industrial Division on another 
project being developed there: Analy: 
ses of wartime industrial developments 
in Latin-America and other United Ne 
tions in terms of their probable effects 
on the composition and volume of our 
post-war world trade. Some industries 
will lose markets because this cout 
try or that now has a home industry 
) sroducts 
dustries 
will gain enormously by the increased 
ays fe 
sults from industtialization. 
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TO ALL ADVERTISERS Desirous of Prospering in Postwar Years: 


Especially for those establishments looking forward to 
resumption of peacetime pursuits, and now giving thought 
to same, we feel 


THE TIME IS NOW ARRIVED 


in which it is fitting and proper to call attention to the 
services offered by this old and long-established organiza- 
tion. For over 


TWENTY -TwWwo YEARS 


Dickie-Raymond, Inc, has devoted itself exclusively to 
purveying direct advertising of the most ediiying, instruc- 
tive, amusing and 


RATT ANT TC TINT 
RES ULE UL NID 
including greeting cards, letters, circulars, booklets, and 
dodgers simply or elegantly gotten up on short notice for 
responsible parties. Also, prompt execution of same and 

deposit in the U. S. mails. 


WS BES SEQLE 


to commend our services particularly to those firms which 
shall be turning from swords to ploughshares, and being 
desirous once again of obtaining names of interested parties 
for their drummers to call upon. 


In good times and bad times, through prosper- 
ous seasons and through panics, during periods 
of strife and periods of peace, this establish- 


ment has, by 
nie, 


DILIGENT & FAITHFUL APPLICATION 


been responsible in no small measure for the success of 
those organizations it has served. We feel safe in saying, 
therefore, that our 


WIANY FRIENDS 


in the mercantile, manufactoring, transportation and other 
fielis of endeavor will attest to the worth of our activities 
in their behalf. Moreover in the years to come 


We Need Hardly Say 


that the character of this establishment will continue on the 
same high undeviating moral and businesslike plane as here- 
tofore, and that 


GH O) IGE WRIT NG OF ALL KINDS, with the 


wee 
best of male & female talent employed on same, will continue to be our motto. 


J ALL WHO WOULD PLEASE to favor us with their patronage may depend—as in the 
past—on the best of work, reasonable rates, and the strictest possible regard for punctuality 


TL MOST COURTEOUS RECEPTION 


will await such as wish to inspect our premises at 80 Broad Street near the Old Custom House, Boston. 
Avenue and 43rd St., New York City, close by the (irand Central Depot. 
tuto- 


riled = wr SILO 


nery The proprietor and his several associates invite correspondence particularly from flying machine and paper manu- 
, factories, office equipment firms and assurance establishments. May we also 


5 is = VRESFELTIVLLN SYSGGQysyT =< 


1 the ) that advertisers desirous of becoming acquainted with this organization, and seeking to ascertain the value of its 
dies 7 services, turn over to us now those small and sundry writing tasks which oiten prove so irksome. However, in 
1 view of present demands for our services and commitments heretuiore made, we need hardly urge those parties inter- 
were NA ested to communicate with us at the earliest opportunity. 


e In- ; Address: either postpaid or colleet 


=| We DICKIE-RAYMOND, Ineo. 


Such => Yk Observe the No.’s: 80 Broad Street, Boston 10 © 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 <ayy % 


espe- 


— sa 


1 a Le P.S. We also print in blue. 
) and 


es in B , ¢7 Hill 2-5330, New York, is maintained for the convenience 


Z —S : NB Samples of our writing sent gratis on request. : 
com- en 


P.P.S. A telephone line Hancock 3360, Boston and Murray 


of those in haste who do not cliuse to use the post or visit 
in person. 


have 
an 006 6 46> 

rkets Z 5 C4 ~ INTERESTED? PARTIES. > 

| | ee | f / Interested parties are invited to communicate with any or 

‘ouch : , all of the following establishments, to inquire whether our 

other f a : methods and products are well calculated to bring results. 


naly 7 A - 4 - American Airlines, Inc... American Management Associa- 

nents “a : : tion. ..Barron’s Weekly... Boston Elevated Railway... 

| Na- Za Vans Ht Ht Boston & Worcester Bus Lines... Dictaphone Corp. ... 

fects i } ° Eastern Air Lines, Inc.. .- 1 he Gamewell Co.... “The =: 

be - ‘Junket’ Folks” ... The Kiplinger Washington Agency... 

f our ‘as. = Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.... Merrima: k Mutual Fire 

stries y SS —_—= Insurance Co.... Merrill Lynch, Pierce, I nner & _Beane 
; ‘ OUR WRITING ESTABLISHMENT— <* Pitney-Bowes Postage M« ter Co... . Kailway Express 

coun (the three upper storeys) at the sien of Agency, Inc., Air Express Division .. Refners Lubricating 

justry the cual Gi. On, co Co.... Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc.... B. F Sturtevant 

ducts Pe the old Custom House, Boston, Co.... Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

stries 
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Media & Agency News 


Full-Network Discount 
Plans Boost Billings 


One factor in radio’s increase of more 
than 25% in billings thus far this year 
has been the response of advertisers to 
full-network discount plans. 


Three networks—CBS, NBC and Mutual 

put such plans into operation in the 
Summer of 1942. The Blue has been 
offering a full-network discount for several 
years. 


The actual increase in billings from 
these plans—because of the discounts and 
the fact that the stations added usually are 
lower in power and in cost—appears more 
in the gross than in the net. But from 
the advertisers’ standpoint, they expand 
and intensify coverage, and from the net- 
works’ standpoint, they bring all affiliated 
Stations actively into the network commer- 
cial program picture for the first time. 


If a network had, say, 120 stations, but 
network advertisers usually scheduled 80 
or less of them, 35% of the stations were 
left pretty much out in the cold. The 
smaller and _ less-scheduled affiliates re- 
ceived little from the relationship, and 
had little reason for remaining loyal. 


During the past 15 months about 100 
programs, of nearly as many advertisers, 
have gone full network on the four coast- 
to-coast chains. 


Analyzing the effects of the first full 
year of its 15% full-network discount 
plan, to July 15, CBS reported that 33 
advertisers, using 49 different shows, or 
95 separate program periods weekly, had 
taken advantage of its plan. In that year 
893 hours and 30 minutes (additional 
hours times additional stations) were added 
to Columbia's commercial schedule. Ninety- 
five individual CBS stations benefited by 
the plan with one or more _ programs 
weekly. 


Of these, 14 stations added 30 or more 
new programs weekly; 43 received 15 or 
more new programs, and 69 added five or 
more new commercial programs to their 
weekly schedules. Twenty-four CBS sta- 
tions added 16 program hours and 40 min- 
utes; 41 added eight hours and 20 min- 
utes, and 58, five hours. 


Thirteen advertisers started on CBS with 
full-network programs during the year. 
Among advertisers who went full-network 
with two or more shows on CBS during 
the year were American Home Products 
Corp., Campbell Soup Co., Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., General Foods Corp., Lever 
Brothers Co., Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. 
Inc., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., and Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Co. Current additions to the 
CBS full network list include Campana 
Sales Co. and The Mennen Co. 


In the same 12-month period four ad- 
vertisers went full network on the Blue— 
Alaska Packers Assn., Kellogg Co., The 
Quaker Oats Co. and Swift & Co. Since 
then, however, several others have done 
so. The daily Ford news program, start- 
ing with 107 Blue stations on July 12, 
1942, expanded coverage steadily and is 
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now full network of about 160 stations. 
Two Andrew Jergens programs expanded 
to the complete Blue on July 18, and Car- 
ter products went full network on the 
same date. F. W. Fitch Co., O’Cedar 
Corp. and RCA are among advertisers who 
have just started full-network programs on 
the Blue. 


Mutual reports that 14 clients up to 
August had adopted its full-network plan. 
With more than 200 affiliated stations, 
Mutual has adopted a new volume dis- 
count plan, effective November 1, 1943, 
which maintains maximum discounts for 
“A” markets at 50%, reduces discounts for 
“B" markets from 60 to 50%, and for 
“C" markets from 75 to 60%. 


This, Mutual explains, follows studies 
which showed that audiences for individual 
Mutual shows in the smaller “home-town” 
markets were 100 to 379% larger in pro- 
portion to total number of sets available 
than those in ‘the more regularly surveyed 
centers.” 


NBC releases no detailed data on adver- 
tiser response to its full-network plan, but 
it has also served smaller affiliated sta- 
tions with more commercial programs. 


About 600 of the Nation's 800 or more 
radio stations are now network-afhliated. 
Until the last year, perhaps half of the 
600 have been “orphans,” as far as net- 
work advertisers were concerned. 


The networks are making progress in 
bringing these stations back into the fold. 


Agencies 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert, a partnership, 
will be dissolved on December 31, and 
from it will emerge two agencies—Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample and one headed by Hill 
Blackett, the name of which has not been 
announced. Both will have headquarters 
at 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago, and 
both will maintain New York offices. 

Mix Dancer has been president of 
B.-S.-H. for three years. Cliff Fitzgerald, 
vice-president of this agency, formerly was 
head of Fitzgerald Agency, New Orleans. 
John Glen Sample, half owner of B.S.H. 
since it was started by him and Mr. 
Blackett in May, 1923, is now an officer in 
the Navy. 

Three New Yorkers — George Tormey, 
Bertram H. Carter and Joseph E. Palistrant 
—will be partners in Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, as will Paul Keenan of Chicago. 

Marvin Harms, Robert G. Wilson, Ken- 
ath T. Sponsel, vice-presidents; Lloyd C. 
Nelson, treasurer, and J. R. Lieber, secre- 
tary of B.-S.-H., will go with Mr. Blackett. 
So will several radio executives. 

Frank Hummert and his wife, Anne 
Hummert, will continue to produce radio 
shows as Hummert Radio Productions. 
These services will be available to Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample. 

* * * 

Ward H. Olmsted and John T. Foley 
form Olmsted & Foley at 1200 Second Ave. 
South, Minneapolis, succeeding Olmsted- 
Hewitt, Inc. Courtland D. Ferguson, 
Washington and Baltimore, opens a Rich- 
mond office, in the Mutual Building, with 
Frank G. Christian as manager. 


O. A. Feldon, from MacFarland. Aye. 
yard & Co., is now executive vice-president 
of J. R. Hamilton Agency, Chicayo. , | 
Jack Johnstone, from Blackett-Sample. 
Hummert, becomes a vice-president in the 
copy department of Benton & Bowles, . 
James Smith Hauck, former vice-presiden 
of Lehn & Fink, joins N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, as a representative. . . Leo 
P. Bott Jr., account executive with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, is transferred 
from Chicago to Buffalo. 


J. W. Bertech (left) 
becomes Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell 


Vice-president, 


Dr. F. R. Cawl has 
new research post 
at Arthur Kudner. 


J. Widman Bertch, from WPB, is named 
a vice-president of Geyer, Cornell & New- 
ell, at Washington, handling the War De- 
partment account. . . Dr. Franklin R 
Cawl, formerly research and sales promo- 
tion director of Farm Journal, becomes di- 
rector of marketing and research for Ar- 
thur Kudner, Inc., New York. . . L. F. 
Triggs is named vice-president in charge 
of copy and Miss Florence R. O'Brien, spe- 
cialist in drug and cosmetics merchandis- 
ing, a vice-president of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., New York. Malcolm F. Smith, 
New York, is elected a vice-president, and 
C. Earl Pritchard, Chicago, becomes man- 
ager of outdoor advertising of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt. . . Jackson Taylor, vice-president, 
will direct research work with McCano- 
Enckson. Lloyd O. Coulter is named vice- 
president in charge of radio with this 
agency. 

+ + . 

Accounts: Lady Esther, Ltd., cosmetics. 
to Biow Co., New York. . . R. B. Davis 
Co. to Kenyon & Eckhardt, for Cocomalt 
and Davis baking powder. . . Worthing: 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp. to James 
Thomas Chirurg Co. . . Petri Wine 
to Young & Rubicam, San Francisco office 


Radio 


Both CBS and NBC launch large-scale 
program promotion campaigns. CBS sche¢ 
ules newspapers in station Cities with 
combined circulation of 12,000,0 0. NBC 
starts with full pages in the six cities 
its managed and operated stations ane 
other affiliated stations will put the cam: 
paign to work locally. Both NBC an 
CBS are using other media. 

* * t 

With a guest appearance ot President 
Miller McClintock on “California Me. 
odies,” Saturday night, October - Mutua 
Broadcasting System will observe ‘ts ninth 
birthday. The network has grow. 19 this 
period from four to 211 station 
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it fakes more than a pair of shears 


As you know The Detroit News, 
along with other metropolitan news- 
papers, is facing a drastic newsprint 
shortage. Equitable rationing requires 
much more than a pair of shears. The 
News must meet the demands of the 
War Production Board and still give 
nearly half a million subscribers the 
kind of newspaper they have grown to 
expect—the kind of newspaper that 
63% of the homes in Detroit rely on 
for war information and help in their 
daily lives. That is the problem The 
News has had to face; you probably 
have had similar problems in your 
business. 


To live within our newsprint quota, 
scores of paper conservation sugges- 
tions were adopted. Still advertising 
space requests were far in excess of 
available newsprint. The _ rationing 
measures adopted were, therefore, 
carefully devised to eliminate nothing 
that would make this newspaper less 
helpful to the community and to give 
the advertiser adequate representation 
in the city which is Democracy’s great- 
est arsenal, although not always in the 
space desired. 


The gracious and willing coopera- 
tion of our advertisers is a matter of 
rich experience and great gratitude. 
The News takes this means to express 
its appreciation. Occasionally a service 
man on furlough from the front has 
charged that the home folks were too 
grossly concerned with their daily af- 
fairs to be aware of the demands of 
the war effort. 


The Detroit News has not found it 
so. The universal willingness of ad- 
vertisers to give up product or insti- 
tutional advertising space. rightfully 
theirs, so that the War Bond Message 
of a competitor might appear, or to 
trim schedules made months before 
to enable The News to meet the space 
requirements of a patriotic campaign, 
are examples of the real American 
spirit. This is the spirit which carries 
on despite the strain of worrying over 
sons at the front and despite the many 
hardships involved in attempting to 
maintain a going concern—so_ that 
when peace comes the boys may have 
intact the kind of country and the 
kind of job to whieh they wish to re- 
turn. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME 


A. B. C. Week-day Circulation, 392,148 


NEWSPAPER 


Sunday Circulation, 479,474 


Largest A.B.C. Recognized Home Delivered Newspaper Circulation in U. S. 


Advertising Representatives 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 


J. E. LUTZ, Tribune Tower. Chicago 11 


D. R. Mars is new 
advertising man at 


KMOX, St. Louis. 


David R. Mars, formerly promotion 
manager of St. Louis Star-Times and _ its 
station KXOK, joins KMOX, St. Louis, as 
director of advertising and sales promo- 
tion. . . Fred Weber, general manager of 
Mutual Broadcasting System, will direct 
WDSU, New Orleans, under new owner- 
ship. : 

* * * 

Arthur J. Kemp is named Detroit man- 
ager of CBS network sales. George L. 
Moskovics is advanced from CBS West 
Coast sales promotion manager to sales 
manager of Columbia Pacific Network. 
Harry W. Witt becomes assistant general 
manager and Arch Morton sales manager 
of KNX, CBS Hollywood station; Charles 
Morin, eastern sales manager of Columbia 
Pacific Network and KNX, and Wayne 
Steffner, CBS San Francisco manager. 

- 4 

Jack Brooke is now eastern sales man- 
ager of Blue spot sales, and Theodore W. 
Herbert joins the Blue network sales staff. 

. T. R. Oberfelder becomes promotion di- 
rector of WFIL, Philadelphia, succeeding 
William B. Caskey, who becomes assistant 
general manager. . . Fred F. Laws is now 
sales manager of WLOL, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

® * * 

C. T. Lucy, general manager of WRVA, 
Richmond, Va., is elected chairman of the 
CBS Affiliates Advisory Board. 

zs «x 4s 

WMCA, New York, is sold by Edward 
J. Noble, new owner of the Blue Net- 
work, to Nathan Straus, former administra- 
tor, United States Housing Authority, for 
$1,255,000. Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem starts a five-a-week series of news re- 
ports compiled by The Christian Science 
Monitor. KMMJ, Grand Island, Neb., 
becomes the Blue Network's 167th affili- 
ate. . . WNAX, Yankton, S. D., dedi 
cates a new 927-foot radio tower. . 
KMBC, Kansas City, awards Merle Sidener 
of Sidener & Van Riper, Indianapolis 
agency, a $100 War Bond for the name 
‘KMBC Service Farms” for its new live 


SALES ENGINEERS WANTED 


Men with sales experience selling manu- 
facturers and industrial plants. Must 
have background to deal with plant 
engineers and superintendents. Work to 
be in essential industry and to be 


continued after duration. Location in 
Midwest or East. Men 30 to 40 years 
old preferred. Employing company is 
nationally krown and operates in United 
States and Canada. Address inquiries to 
Box 1044, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Postcards, 2c each. No order too small 
or farce. 30x40 blowups. $3.85 ea. 
SPECIAL: Your product photographed, 
plus 200 genuine photographs, $8.50. 
samples, price list S. 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46 St.. N.Y. C. 219 
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Write for free 


BRyant 9-8482 


stock farm. Several hundred advertising 
people participated in the competition. 


Magazines 


In messages to National Publishers As- 
sociation, meeting recently at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa., President Roosevelt, Fred 
M. Vinson, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and Palmer Hoyt, Director of OWI's 
Domestic Branch, praised the anti-inflation 
campaign currently appearing in 481 maga- 
zines with combined circulation of 91,000,- 
000. This campaign, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
is ‘an outstanding example of public serv- 
ice during the war emergency because an 
important medium has been put to work 
to explain the inflationary problem to the 
people and tell them how they can help in 
dealing with it.” 

. © -* 

Gilbert E. Whiteley, for nine years in 
charge of eastern advertising sales for 
Grit, is appointed national advertising 
manager. . . F. F. Munroe is named man- 
ager, Boston advertising office of Curtis 
Publishing Co., to succeed Ralph C. Ack- 
erman, transferred to Philadelphia as sales 
manager of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

: ££ wf 

To save paper, The American W eekly 
in 1944 will limit advertising per issue to 
4,500 lines of black and white and seven 
color ads, not more than three of which 
will be less than page units. Priority will 
be given advertisers who have used this 
publication in any of the last four years. 

Hillman Periodicals, Inc., will discon- 
tinue Sensation, a men’s magazine, with 
the January, 1944, issue, and will suspend 
the January and combine the May and 
June issues of its four detective magazines. 
Half of this saving of 540 tons of paper 
will go to maintain circulation of Hillman 
Women’s Group above 1,500,000 for the 
first six months of 1944, and the remain- 
ing 270 tons will be held in reserve against 
anticipated future cuts. 

Guide Magazines issue as a promotion 
piece a time calculator, reproduced from 
Click. showing the time of day in any 
part of the world. . . Curtis Publishing Co. 
releases data in a consumer study on fire, 
automobile and casualty insurance. 
Fawcett Publications find in a_ Reader 
Forum study that despite their wartime 
jobs, more women than ever are interested 
in “skin care, cleanliness and fragrances.” 

Macfadden Publications report from a 
Wage Earner Forum study that most read- 
ers look to the Government, rather than 
business or labor, as the “best source of 
guidance in the post-war period.” . . Youth 
Group issues a book, compiled by Carl 
Drepperd, on ‘Early American Advertising 
Art.” 


N. P. A. Elects 


At its annual meeting held Septembet 
14-15 at Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa., the 
National Publishers Association re-elected 
the following officers: president, William 
B. Warner, president, McCall Corp.; vice- 
presidents: Mason Britton, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., and Walter 
D. Fuller, president, Curtis Publishing Co. ; 
treasurer, Arthur S. Moore, treasurer, 
Hearst Magazines, Inc.: and secretarv, F. 
L. Wurzburg, general manager, Condé 
Nast Publications. 

Directors whose terms currently expired 
were also elected, as follows: E. H. Ahrens, 
president, Ahrens Publishing Co.; James 
Barton, general manager, American Legion 
Magazine; R. E. Berlin, president, Hearst 
Magazines, Inc.; Fred Bohen, president. 
Meredith Publishing Co.; Graham Patter- 
son, president, Farm Journal and Farmer's 


Wife, and Carroll Rheinstrom, executive 
vice-president, Macfadden Publications, 


Newspapers 


WPB has cut newspapers consu:nption 
of newsprint 5% for the fourth quarter 
and predicts that a “further, perhaps fay 
deeper’ reduction may come in 1944. Even 
with the fourth quarter cut, newsprint con. 
sumption is expected to exceed production 
by 94,000 tons or about 10%. . . Meap. 
while in the first two weeks of September. 
the Newspaper Pulpwood Committee 
headed by Walter M. Dear of the Jersey 
Journal, has stimulated formation of local 
pulpwood committees in 700 small cities 
and towns to get farmers and others to 
devote more time to cutting pulpwood, 
Larger newspapers have contributed more 
than $100,000 for a campaign in small 
dailies and weeklies in 27 states for this 
purpose. Farm papers and pulpwood mills 
also are active. 

* * * 

Total advertising linage in newspapers 
of 52 major cities in August, says Media 
Records, was 19.2% ahead of August, 
1942—bringing the increase in these cities 
for the first eight months of the year to 
12.8%. All major groups gained in Av- 
gust; classified, 43.1%; general or national, 
34.4; automotive, 24.2; financial, 22.4, and 
retail, 6.2. Total and retail linage in 
August were at highest levels for the 
month since 1930; general highest since 
1936, and classified highest of any August 
since Media Records started keeping count, 
in 1928 

* * * 


Jim Pease is appointed advertising pro- 
motion manager of the Chicago Herald. 
American. . . James W. Sykes, from New 
York Herald Tribune, joins Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker Co., newspaper representative, 
as manager of a new Pacific Coast office in 
San Francisco. . . Harvey Malott, at New 
York, and Walter McWilliams, at Chicago, 
join the advertising staff of Parade. 
John V. Conger and L. Adams Graham 
are now on the New York sales staff of 
John Budd Co., newspaper representative 


CRESMER MoLoney 


Will T. Cresmer of Williams, Lawrenc 
& Cresmer Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president of American Association © 
Newspaper Representatives. Herbert W 
Moloney, Paul Block & Associates, 
chosen president of Newspaper Represet 
tatives Association of New York and vice 
president of the national association. 

* * * 

Denver Rocky Mountain News, Laconia, 
N. H., Citizen, and Tampa Time; join the 
Bureau of Advertising, American Newsp* 
per Publishers Association. \ sheville. 
N. C., Citizen and Times recently publishes 
a 32-page standard size issue 4 oted 
tirely to the Home Front Pledge campaig® 
against black markets, which «: ied 53, 
354 lines of advertising 
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ET’S NOT KID OURSELVES about this. 

Our pay envelope today is dynamite. 

If we handle it wrong, it can blow up in 

our face... lengthen the war... and 

maybe wreck our chances of having 
happiness and security after the war. 


The wrong way to handle it...and why 


_ The wrong way is for us to be good-time 


Charlies. To wink at prices that look 
too steep . . . telling ourselves we can 


afford to splurge. 


We can’t afford to—whether we’re 
business men, farmers, or workers. And 
here’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on 
one thing, then all along the line. 

Then, wages will have to go up to 
meet higher prices. And higher wages 
will push prices up some more . . . faster 
and faster, like a runaway snowball. 

he reason this can happen is that 
there is more money in pay envelopes 
today than there are things to buy with 
it. This year, we Americans will have 
45 bil/on dollars more income than there 
are goods and services to buy at present 
prices. 45 billion dollars extra money! 

Chat’s the dynamite! 

The right way to handle it...and why 


overnment is doing a lot of things to 


1943 


OcroBerR 1, 


keep the cost of living from snow-balling. 

Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. 
Wage-and-rent stabilization helps. High- 
er taxes help. They’re controls on those 
dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control is in our hands. 
Yours. Mine. 

It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice 
and penny-pinching. But it’s the only 
way we can win this war... pay for it 

. and keep America a going nation 
afterwards. 

And, after all, the sacrifice of tighten- 
ing our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice: compared with giving 
your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You must do 


Buy only what you absolutely need. And 
this means absolutely. If you’re tempted, 
think what a front-line soldier finds he 
can get along without. 

Don’t ask higher prices—for your own 
labor, your own services, or goods you sell. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


ing paid in DYNAMITE! 


Resist pressure to force YOUR prices up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging 
stamps. Shun the Black Market as you 
would the plague. 

Don’t pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. But remember, 
these taxes help pay for Victory. 

Pay off your debts. Don’t make new ones. 
Getting yourself in the clear helps keep 
your Country in the clear. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. This puts your 
dollars where they'll do you good. 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “per- 
cent” that lets you feel patriotic, but 
enough so it really pinches your pocket- 
book. 

If we do these things, we and our 
Government won’t have to fight a post- 
war battle against collapsing prices and 
paralyzed business. It’s our pay envel- 
ope. It’s up to us. 


Use it up e Wear it out 
Make it do « Ordo without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this Magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Sales Wenagimtnit 
High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services Estimates for November. 1943 


November should show about the same percentage of gain as has prevailed 
tor several months, but the dollar volume of retail sales and services will show 


the normal seasonal drop from October. 


Luxury and apparel lines continue to 


lead in percentage gains, with the leaders to be found in women’s ready-to- 


wear, jewelry and florists. 


Eating and drinking places are showing double the 


average gain, while as for hotels and theatres—just try to fight your way in. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research 
and Statistical Department _ has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 
shown in the following columns are 
those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 

Two index figures are given, 


the first called, ‘City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, “City-National Index,” relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. The third column, 
‘$ millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 
dex columns. Like all estimates’ of 
what will happen in the future, both 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. 
guide for your branch and district managers. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


(b) A 
(c) Revising sales quotas. 


(f) Determining 
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the index and the dollar figure; cap, 
at best, be only good approxim: tions, 
since they are necessarily proj« tions 
of existing trends. Of greate: jm. 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general renking 
of the city, either as to perc ntage 
gain or the total size of the mar et as 
compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri- 
marty points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to its 1942 month? lf the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to the nation? If the “City. 
National Index” is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex. 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me. 
dium-sized cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 

After a year’s occupancy San Diego 
has to move over so that Austin may 
have the Number One seat. The fif- 
teen leaders are: Austin 165.3, San 
Diego 158.3, Wichita 155.0, Hono- 
lulu 151.5, Savannah 145.2, Ogden 
144.0, Topeka 142.4, Evansville 141.7, 
Oakland 141.0, Portland, Ore. 140.0 
Springfield, Mass. 139.6, Jackson, 
Mich. 138.0, Fort Worth 137.0 
Phoenix 136.9, Akron 134.5. 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre: 

ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a_ level 

of sales compared with the same month 

of the preceding year which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 

Reta SALES AND SERVICES 

(S.M. Forecast for November, 1943) 

City 
City Nat'l § 
Index Index Millions 
U.S. A. ..... 108.9 100.0 940.00 


Alabama 


* Mobile 118.0 
Birmingham.. 107.3 
Montgomery. . 106.0 


Arizona 

*% Phoenix 136.9 
% Tucson ..... 132.3 
Arkansas 


% Fort Smith .. 109.0 100.1 
Little Rock .. 106.3 97.6 


Continued on page 112 
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C.., RACTER is a myriad distinguishing traits— 
good and bad . 


..a measure of the differences in men, 


businesses, products. 


Journalism, too, 
Character. And, in New York, the Mirror stands out 
—not only a tremendously large newspaper in terms of 


circulation, but a terms of the 


great newspaper in 
“myriad distinguishing traits.’’ Geared to the life of the 
normal New Yorker, the Mirror is v/te/... brilliant, 


sparkling, alive; definitely characterful. 


The Mirror has lived through trial and error; its 
editors have searched and researched, written and re- 
written to discover the news and feature forms which 
have attracted and held and are adding to a readership 
which is the nation’s second largest on Sundays and third 


largest on weekdays. 


To know Mirror readers, you have only to page 


measures its output in terms ot 


through their every-day favorite: the Mirror. Here, in 
the newspaper itself, you will get a picture of the New 
Yorkers who make this the world’s marketplace—the 
family folk who are the backbone of every sales cam- 
paign. These people are everybody’s “good prospects” 
because they are money-makers, with enough left over 
the cost of living to enable them to trade-up AND to 
save! These Mirror readers are the xorma/ 
New Yorkers who support nice homes and apartments, 
good eating places, smart shows and good things to 


wear and use. They’re young-minded; up-and-doing! 


Here, in the Mirror readership, is an activated audi- 
ence...the families of those who purchase more than 
1,700,000 copies on Sundays, more than 750,000 copies 


on weekdays. 


Advertisers know this: an ad in today’s Mirror means 


many sales tomorrow; dollar for dollar it’s a great buy! 


one word describes it...Character 


ofety or disaster to his sub and his men, 
er Howard W. Gilmore gave the order, “Take 
‘—though he knew the price was his life. 
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Seles Managimént 


H igh-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 110) 


Rerat Saves anp Services 


(S.M. Forecast for November, 1943) 


California 

*& San Diego 

% Oakland 

%& Long Beach . 

% San Bernardino 

% San Jose .. 

% Los Angeles. . 

*% San Francisco. 

*& Stockton 

% Berkeley ... 

%& Pasadena .... 

¥% Santa Barbara 
Fresno 
Sacramento 


Colorado 

*% Denver 

% Pueblo ..... 
*& Colo. Springs. 


Connecticut 


* Bridgeport 

& Hartford 

% New Haven 

¥%& Stamford 
Waterbury 


Delaware 
*& Wilmington 


City 
Index 


158.3 
141.0 
134.2 
130.2 
129.5 
124.0 
122.9 
121.4 
119.1 
116.3 
110.9 
108.6 
107.0 


116.5 
113.2 
112.8 


132.1 
114.9 
114.0 
113.7 
108.2 


114.8 


District of ( ‘olumbia 


Washington 


Florida 

*% Tampa aa 

¥% Jacksonville 

*& Miami 

Georgia 

¥%& Savannah 

%& Macon 

* Atlanta 
Columbus 
Albany 
Augusta 


Hawaii 

*®& Honolulu 
Idaho 

¥* Boise 


I linois 


on Rockford 
% Chicago 
Moline-Rock 


Isl.-E. Moline 

East St. Louis 

Peoria 
Indiana 


¥% Evansville 
*% Indianapolis 
%& Fort Wayne. . 


% Terre Haute 
Gary . 
South Bend 


108.1 


130.4 
126.6 
123.0 


145.2 
111.6 
110.1 
105.5 
101.3 

95.4 


151.5 


118.1 
116.5 


108.6 
107.8 
106.5 


141.7 
118.5 
113.5 
109.0 
106.3 

98.4 


City 
Nat'l 


Index 


111.5 
109.4 
106.8 
101.8 
99.7 
98.2 


107.0 
103.9 
103.6 


121.3 
105.5 
104.7 
104.4 

99.4 


105.4 


99.4 


119.7 
116.2 
112.9 


133.3 
102.5 
101.1 
96.9 
93.0 
87.6 


139.1 


108.4 
107 6 


99.7 
99.0 
97.8 


130.1 
108.8 
104.2 
100.1 
97.6 
90 4 


$ 


Villions 


9.95 


71.45 


9.15 
10.60 
15.55 


7.75 
4.50 
26.95 
3.45 
1.45 
3.90 


40.25 


3.30 


7.65 
231.75 
5.55 
4.35 
8.60 


9.40 
32.75 
9.50 
5.25 
6.45 
6.50 


Reta Sates anp SERVICES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1943) 


City 
Index 
lowa 
%& Sioux City .. 120.6 
%& Des Moines 111.8 
Cedar Rapids. 107.9 
Davenport 103.5 
Kansas 
*%& Wichita 155.0 
%& Topeka ..... 142.4 
%& Kansas City.. 132.2 
Kentucky 
*& Louisville 115.3 
& Lexington 113.1 
Louisiana 
%& New Orleans. 116.0 
Shreveport 107.6 
Vaine 
® Portland 132.1 
Bangor sos 107 
Maryland 
*® Baltimore - 113.5 
Cumberland... 106.9 
Viassachusetts 
* Springfield 139.6 
%& New Bedford. 114.5 
*%& Worcester 112.8 
* Boston 112.7 
* Holyoke 109.6 
Lowell 108.4 
Fall River 103.3 
Michigan 
*& Jackson 138.0 
%& Muskegon 134.0 
*% Detroit 132.8 
% Lansing ..... 126.5 
%& Battle Creek... 125.5 
w& Flint ....... 119.7 
®& Bay City .... 118.1 
%& Grand Rapids. 112.8 
¥%& Kalamazoo 109.1 
Saginaw 106.4 
Viinnesota 
%& Minneapolis.. 123.4 
%& St. Paul 120.1 
% Duluth 114.5 
Mississippi 
* Ieckson 112.5 
Viissouri 
%& Kansas City.. 128.7 
*& St. Joseph 122.3 
* Springfield 113.6 
*% St. Louis 110.5 
Viontana 
Billings 108.2 
Nebraska 
% Omaha 129.7 
*& Lincoln 121.8 
Nevada 
%& Reno ....... 114.6 
New Hampshire 
Manchester .. 101.3 
New Jersey 
*% Newark 119.7 
%& Camden 109.4 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 


110.7 
102.6 
99.1 
95.0 


142.3 
130.8 
121.4 


105.9 
103.8 


$ 
Millions 


6.05 
13.35 
5.10 
4.45 


City 


Index Index 


N. J.— (Cont'd. ) 
Jersey City- 


Hoboken-Pat.. 107.3 98.5 
Passaic ..... 100.5 92.3 
Trenton 98.0 90.4 
New Mexico 
%& Albuquerque. 114.0 104.7 
New York 
% New York 132.5 121.7 
%& Rochester ... 127.2 116.8 
% Schenectady .. 119.5 109.7 
%& Niagara Falls 117.8 108.2 
*%& Jamestown 115.1 105.7 
W®% Elmira ..... 111.4 102.3 
*% Buffalo ..... 110.8 101.7 
%& Binghamton .. 110.3 101.3 
Syracuse 109.6 100.6 
Utica 107.5 98.7 
Troy 105.4 96.8 
Albany ..... 98.5 90.4 
North Carolina 
%& Winston-Salem 114.0 104.7 
*%& Durham 109.7 100.7 
*& Greensboro 109.3 100.4 
Asheville 107.4 98.6 
Charlotte 102.8 94.4 
Raleigh 904 83.0 
North Dakota 
%& Grand Forks . 118.0 108.3 
Fargo ...... 105.7) 97.1 
Ohio 
% Akron 134.5 123.5 
%& Dayton ..... 125.0 114.8 
%& Springfield 118.8 109.1 
% Cleveland 117.9 108.2 
¥*%& Columbus 115.1 105.7 
* Toledo 112.5 103.3 
¥%& Cincinnati 112.5 103.3 
%& Canton ..... 111.0 101.9 
%& Youngstown. 110.8 101.7 
Zanesville .. 108.7 99.8 
Steubenville... 105.6 97.0 
Oklahoma 
% Oklahoma City 125.6 115.3 
Wie ...... 120.2 110.4 
%& Muskogee 115.4 106.0 
Oregon 
% Portland 140.0 128.5 
% Salem 114.3 105.0 
Pennsylvania 
%& Chester .... 129.0 118.4 
*%& Williamsport. 121.7 111.7 
*®& Philadelphia.. 118.1 108.4 
%& Pittsburgh ... 116.5 107.0 
Erie ........ 1158 106.3 
@ Yoek ....... 114.2 104.9 
¥%& Harrisburg 111.7 102.6 
%& Reading . 111.0 101.9 
% Wilkes-Barre. 110.6 101.6 
Lancaster 108.0 99.2 
Allentown 107.2. 98.4 
Johnstown 103.1 94.7 
Altoona 99.2 91.1 
Scranton 98.0 90.0 
Rhode Island 
% Providence 112.5 103.3 
South Carolina 
%& Columbia 116.5 107.0 
% Spartanburg... 112.2 103.0 
%& Charleston 111.1 102.0 
¥* Greenville 110.0 101.0 
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Tennessee 
* Nashville 
*& Knoxville 


* Memphis 


Texas 


% Beaumont 
* Houston 
® Dallas 


* El Paso 
*% Galveston 


Utah 
*& Ogden . s 
%& Salt Lake C 


Vermont 


Sout!: Dakota 
* Sit ux Falls. ° 


% Chattanooga 


% Austin er 
* Fort Worth.. 


*% Corpus Christi 
* San Antonio . 


4 See 
Wichita Falls 


city 


City 
Index 


119.3 


124.6 
122.5 
114.4 
110.8 


165.3 


Retain SALES AND SERVICES 
(S.M. Forecast for November, 1943) 


City 


Nat'l 
Index 


109.5 


114.4 
112.5 
105.0 
101.7 


151.8 
125.8 
119.4 
116.8 
109.8 
107.8 
104.5 
103.8 
103.0 
101.2 


132.2 


$ 
Millions 


4.75 


13.30 
8.35 
9.35 


ae ie 


9.00 
16.75 
4.75 
5.85 
30.35 
14.60 
25.45 
5.05 
3.35 
3.45 


4.70 


of 75 900. 


of 79.172 


The 


Oct BER 1, 


Burlington 105.2 96.6 2.30 
Virginia 
*® Portsmouth 131.6 120.8 3.55 
% Newport News 123.5 113.4 4.05 
*& Richmond 114.5 105.1 17.05 
& Norfolk 114.4 105.0 11.55 
Lynchburg 101.9 93.6 2.80 
Roanoke 101.0 92.7 4.75 
Washington 
*® Tacoma 131.2 120.5 12.95 
& Spokane 1216. 1213:7 11.40 
& Seattle 120.3 110.5 44.15 
West Virginia 
& Wheeling 117.3 107.7 4.30 
Huntington .. 108. 99.8 4.70 
Charleston 105.5 96.9 6.40 
Wisconsin 
¥® Milwaukee 128.7. 118.2 52.10 
¥& Manitowoc 128.6 118.1 2.30 
& Superior 124.0 113.9 2.30 
& Madison .. 118.3 108.6 6.55 
® La Crosse ... 117.1 107.5 2.95 
Green Bay .. 103.2 94.8 3.60 
Sheboygan 99.0 90.9 3.25 
Wyoming 
%& Cheyenne 126.5 116.2 2.30 
The OPA Slurs Sioux City 
Readers who have noticed that 


Sioux City tops the state of Iowa in 
SM’s monthly High Spots have asked, 
‘How come, when the population has 
lallen so markedly ?”” The OPA clears 
‘up by an apology — a computing 
‘or in the returns in the second ra- 
loning registration. 
gave \’oodbury County a population 
corrected 
make i 94,797. Sioux City, the major 
city, has a No. 


The first releases 


returns 


2 registration count 


ol ‘2 civilians, and metropolitan 
Sioux City has now soared above the 
100,00 mark with 102,582. 
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Washington State 
is divided into 


Three Major Markets 


Yes, when it comes to major markets, Washing- 
ton State—like Caesar’s Gaul—is divided into 
THREE parts. Second of these, from the adver- 
tiser’'s point of view, is the TACOMA area—a 
market of rich possibilities which demands 
complete, concentrated LOCAL coverage. 
That's why TACOMA, as well as Seattle, is a 
“MUST” on your media list if you hope to do an 
effective job in the important Puget Sound re- 


gion of Washington State! 


“All Gaul is Divided 
into Three Parts...” 


Julius Caesar 


--. and all 


News Tribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


First in Washington’s Second Market! 
Now delivering over 55,000 copies daily. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC.,-NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Wide World photo. 


THe Wuire House 
Washington 


September 8, 1943 

Mr. William B. Warner, President. 
National Publishers Association, 
Buckwood Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsylvania 

No problem touches more intimately the welfare of every man, woman, 
and child in our country than the threat of rise in prices. The war has 
created a tremendously increased spendable income, and at the same time 
has reduced the supply of goods and services available to civilian con- 
sumers. Unless controlled, these two elements can set in motion an in- 
flationary spiral that would cause serious economic disorganization. This 
not only would be detrimental to our war effort but could make difficult 
the attainment of many of the benefits of the peace to come. 


The task of holding the line against inflation is one that requires closest 
cooperation between the people and their government. Government con- 
trols can do only part of the job. Voluntary action on the part of civilians 
is essential if success is to be achieved in this program. 


The educational campaign sponsored by 481 magazines is an outstand- 
ing example of public service during the war emergency because an 
important medium has been put to work to explain the inflationary prob- 
lem to the people and tell them how they can help in dealing with it. 


I am confident this cooperation will continue as long as the need exists. 


Very sincerely yours, 


AR AGAINST INFLATION. Economic forces, 

pressure groups, master minds in many walks of 

life battle for the realization of their economic 

concepts through legislative, administrative, and 
other channels. Each element strives to educate public 
opinion to its beliefs through the educational process and 
via the widest possible use of all types of media. No 
small part of this activity is prompted by selfish motives 
which ignore or ride over the deeper economic consid- 
erations. 


This becomes all too apparent when the great multi- 
plicity of programs being sponsored by this or that group 
or individual are weighed just on the basis of whether 
they will add to inflation or contribute to anti-inflation. 
Aside from losing the war, run away inflation can bring 
suffering to more of our people than anything else. If 
such inflation is the price of winning the war, we wal in 
truth have lost the war 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


At the September Annual Meeting of the National Pub 
lishers Association it was announced that the anti-inflation 
campaign being sponsored by magazines now includes 481 
publications with a combined circulation in excess of 9! 
millions. The campaign itself was prepared by the War 
Advertising Council in cooperation with the Office of 
Economic Stabilization and OW1. 


The great need for anti-inflation effort and the import 
ance of the program launched by magazines is impres 
sively evidenced by the White House letter reprinted on 
this page. Even as we need to fight the military war on 
a variety of fronts, we must also conduct the war against 
inflation on many fronts. All types of media which have 
not already developed an anti-inflation program should do 
so, and industry as a whole should back the attack «gainst 
inflation with the same vigor and continuous effort it has 
been expending to win the war of production. 

Ray Bre 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


